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CHAPTER V. 
WITHOUT THE WOLF. 


“ TNATHER,” said Lola, “there are ever so many people in the 

; village ill with fever. Isn’t it sad ?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Greswold, of Enderby Manor, had been submit- 
ting to a fortnight’s dissipation in London, and this was their first 
Sunday at home after that interval. They had returned late on 
the previous night, and house and gardens had all the sweetness 
and freshness of a scene to which one is restored after absence. 
They had spent the summer morning in the little village church 
with their daughter ; and now they were enjoying the leisure in- 
terval between church and luncheon. 

George Greswold sat in a lounging chair under a cedar within 
twenty yards of the dining-room windows, and Lola was hanging 
about him as he had read the Atheneum, caressing him with 
little touches of light hands upon his hair or his coat collar, 
adoring him with all her might after the agony of severance. 

She was his only child, and the love between them was passing 
the love of the father and daughter of every-day life. It was an 
almost romantic attachment. 

Like most only daughters Lola was precocious, in advance of her 
years, in thoughtfulness and emotion, though perhaps a little be- 
hind the average girl of twelve in the severities of feminine educa- 
tion. She had been her mother’s chief companion from babyhood, 
the confidante of all that mother’s thoughts and fancies, which 
were innocent as those of childhood itself. She had read much 
more than most girls of her age, and had been made familiar with 
poets whose names are only known to the school girl in a history 
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of literature. She knew a good deal about the best books in 
European literature; but most of all she knew the hearts and 
minds of her father and mother, their loves and likings, their joys 
and sorrows. She had never been shut out from their confidence ; 
she had never been told to go and play when they wanted to talk 
to each other. She had sat with them, and walked, and ridden 
and driven with them ever since she was old enough to dispense 
with her nurse’s arms. She had lived her young life with them, 
and had been a part of their lives. 

George Greswold looked up from his Atheneum in quick 
alarm. 

“Fever!” he exclaimed, “ fever at Enderby !” 

“Strange, isn’t it, father ? Everybody is wondering about it. 
Enderby has always been such a healthy village, and you have 
taken such pains to make it so.” 

‘* Yes, love, I have done my best. Iam a landlord for pleasure 
and not for gain, as you and mother know.” 

‘*‘ And what seems strangest and worst of all,” continued Lola, 
‘is that this dreadful fever has broken out among the people you 
and mother and I are fondest of—our old friends and pensioners— 
and the children we know most about. It seems so hard that those 
you and mother have helped the most should be the first to be ill 
in all the village.” 

“Yes, love, that seems very hard for my tender-hearted 
darling.” 

Her father looked up at her fondly as she stood behind his chair, 
her white arm leaning upon hisshoulder. The summer was in its 


zenith ; it was strawberry time, rose time, haymaking time, the 


season of nightingales, and meadow-sweet, and tall Mary lilies, and 
all those lovely things that cluster in the very core of summer’s 
great warm heart. Lola was all in white, a loose muslin frock, 
straight from shoulder toinstep. Her thick gold hair fell straight 
as her frock, below her ungirdled waist, and in her white and gold 
she had the look of an angel inan early Italian picture. Hereyes 
were as blue as that cloudless sky of midsummer which took a 
deeper azure behind the black-green branches of the cedar. 

“ My pet, I take it this fever is some slight summer malady. 
Cottagers are such ravens. They always make the worst of an 
illness.” 

“Oh, but they really have been very bad. Mary Martin has 
had the fever, but she is getting better. And there’s Johnny 
Giles, you know what a strong boy he is. He’s very bad, poor 
little chap ; so delirous, and I do feel so sorry for his poor mother. 
And young Mrs. Peter has it, and two of her children. 

“It must be contagious,” cried Greswold, seizing his daughter’s 
round white arm with an agitated movement. ‘ You have not 
been to see any of them, have you, Lola?” he asked, looking at 
her with unspeakable anxiety. 
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‘No, Mrs. Bell wouldn’t let me go to see any of them; but of 
course I have taken them things every day, wine, and beef-tea, 
and jelly, and everything we could think of, and they have had 
as much milk as they liked.” 

“You should not have gone yourself with the things, darling. 
You should have sent them.” 

“That would seem so unkind, as if one hardly cared; and Puck 
with nothing to do all the time but to draw me about. It was no 
trouble to go myself. I did not even go inside the cottages. 
Bell said I mustn’t.” 

‘“ Bell was right. Well, I suppose there is no harm done if you 
didn’t go into any of the cottages; and it was very sweet of you 
to take the things yourself, like Red-ridinghood, only without 
the wolf. There goes the gong. I hope you are hungry.” 

“Not very. The weather is too warm for eating anything but 
strawberries.” 

He looked at her anxiously again, ready to take alarm at a 
word. 

“Yes, it is too warm in this south-western country,” he said 
nervously. ‘ We'll go to Scotland next week.” 

** So soon ?” 

“Why not a little sooner than usual, for once in a way ?” 

“I shall be sorry to go away while the people are ill,” she said 
gravely. 

George Greswold forgot that the gong had sounded. He sut, 
leaning forward, in a despondent attitude. The very mention of 
sickness in the land had unhinged him. This child was so dear 
to him, his one ewe lamb. He had done all that forethought, 
sense, and science could do to make the village which lay at his 
doors the very shrine of health and purity. Famous sanitarians 
had been entertained at the Manor, and had held counsel with 
Mr. Greswold upon the progress of sanitation, and its latest 
developments. They had wondered with him over the blindness 
and ignorance of our forefathers. They had instructed him how 
to drain his house, and how to ventilate and purify his cottages. 
They had assured him that, so far as humanity can ever hope to 
attain, perfection had been achieved in Enderby village and 
Enderby Manor House. 

And now his idolized daughter hung over his chair and told 
him that there was fever raging in the land, his land; the land 
which he loved as if it were a living thing, and on which he had 
lavished care and money ever since he had owned it. Other men 
might consider their ancestral estates as something to be lived 
upon; George Greswold thought of his forefathers’ house and 
lands as something to be lived for. His cottages were model 
cottages, and he was known far and wide as a model landlord. 

“George, are you quite forgetting luncheon ?” asked a voice 
from one of the open windows, and he looked up to see a 
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beautiful face looking out at him, framed in hair of Lola’s 
colour. 

“My dear Mildred, come here for a moment,” he said, and his 
wife went to him, smiling still, but with a shade of uneasiness in 
her face. 

“Go in, pet, we'll follow you directly,” he said to his daughter, 
and then he rose slowly, with an air of being almost broken down 
by a great trouble, and put his arm through his wife’s arm and 
led her along the velvet turf beyond the cedar. 

‘‘ Mildred, have you heard of this fever ?” 

“Yes, Louisa told me this morning when she was doing my 
hair. It seems to be rather bad; but there cannot be any danger, 
surely, after all you have done to make the cottages perfect in 
every way ?” 

“One cannot tell. There may be a germ of evil brought 
from somewhere else. I am sorry Lola has been among the 


eople.” 
“Oh, but she has not been inside any of the cottages. Bell 


took care to prevent that.” 

“Bell was wise, but she might have done better still. She 
should have telegraphed to us. Lola must not go about any 
more. You will see to that, won’t you, dearest? Before the end 
of the week I will take you both to Scotland.” 

“Do you really suppose there can be danger?” she asked, 
growing very pale. 

“No, no, I don’t apprehend danger. Only it is better to be 
over cautious than over bold. We cannot be too careful of our 
treasure.” 

“‘ No, no, indeed,” answered the mother, with a piteous look. 

*‘ Mother,” called Lola from the window, “ are you ever coming ? 
Pomfret will be late for church.” 

Pomfret was the butler, whose convenience had to be studied a 
little upon Sundays. The servants dined while the family were at 
luncheon, and almost all the establishment went to afternoon 
service, leaving a footman and an under-housemaid in sole posses- 
sion of the great, grave old manor house, where the silence had a 
solemnity as in some monastic chapel. Lola was anxious that 
luncheon should begin, and Pomfret be dismissed to eat his 
dinner. 

This child of twelve had more than a woman’s forethought. She 
spent her life in thinking about other people; but of all those 
whom she loved, and for whom she cared, her father was first and 
chief. For him her love was akin to worship. 

She watched his face anxiously now, as she took her seat at his 
right hand, and was silent until Pomfret had served the soup and 
retired, leaving all the rest of the luncheon on the table, and the 
wine on a dumb-waiter by his master’s side. 

There was always a cold luncheon on Sundays, and the evening 
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meal was also cold, a compromise between dinner and supper, 
served at nine o’clock, by which time the servants had gratified 
their various tastes for church or chapel, and had enjoyed an 
evening walk. There was no parsonage in England where the day 
of rest was held in more reverence than it was at Enderby Manor 
House. 

Mr. Greswold was no bigot, his religion in no wise savoured of 
the over-good school; but he was a man of deep religious convic- 
tions; and he had been brought up to honour Sunday as a day set 
apart. 

PThe Sunday parties and Sunday amusements of fashionable 

London were an abomination to him, though he was far too liberal- 

minded to wish to shut museums and picture galleries against the 
eople. 

. Rather,” said Lola, when they were alone, “ I’m afraid you had 

your bad dream last night.” 

Greswold looked at her curiously. 

‘No, love, my dreams were colourless, and have left not even a 


remembrance.” 
* And yet you look sorrowful, just as you always look after your 


bad dream.” 

“Your father is anxious‘ about the cottagers who are ill, 
dearest,” said Mrs. Greswold. “ That is all.” 

“ But you must not be unhappy about them, father,dear. You 

don’t think that any of them will die, do you?” asked Lola, 
drawing very near him, and looking up at him with awe-stricken 
eyes. 
“Indeed, my love, I hope not. They shall not die, if care can 
save them. I will walk round the village with Porter this after- 
noon and find out all about the trouble. If there is anything that 
he cannot understand, we'll have Pond over from Southampton, or 
a physician from London if necessary. My people shall not be 
neglected.” 

** May I go with you this afternoon, father ?” 

‘No, dearest, neither you nor mother must leave the grounds 
till we go away. I will have no needless risks run by my dear 
ones.” 

Neither mother nor daughter disputed his will upon this point. 
He was the sole arbiter of their lives. It seemed almost as if they 
lived only to please him. Both would have liked to go with him; 
both thought him over cautious; yet neither attempted to argue 
the point. Happy household in which there are no arguments 
upon domestic trifles, no bickerings about the infinitesimals of life. 

Enderby Manor was one of those ideal homes which adorn the 
face of England, and sustain its reputation as the native soil of 
domestic virtues, the country in which good wives and good 


mothers are indigenous. 
There are many such ideal homes in the land, as to outward 
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aspect, seen from the high road, across park or pasture, shrubbery 
or flower garden; but only a few of these sustain the idea upon 
intimate knowledge of the interior. 

Here, within as well as without, the atmosphere was peace. 
Those velvet lawns and brilliant flower beds were not more perfect 
than the love between husband and wife, child and parents. No 
cloud had ever shadowed that serene heaven of domestic peace. 
George Greswold had married at thirty a girl of eighteen who 
adored him; and those two had lived for each other and for their 
only child ever since. All outside the narrow circle of family love 
counted cnly as the margin or the framework of life. All the 
deepest and sweetest elements of life were within the veil. 
Mildred Greswold could not conceive a fashionable woman’s exist- 
ence, a life given up to frivolous occupations and futile excite- 
ments, a life of empty pleasure faintly flavoured with art, literature, 
science, philanthropy, and politics, and fancying itself eminently 
useful and eminently progressive. She had seen such a career in 
her childhood, and had wondered that. any reasoning creature 
could so live. She had turned her back upon the modish world 
when she married George Greswold, and had surrendered most of 
the delights of society to lead quiet days in her husband’s ancestral 
home, loving that old house for his sake as he loved it for the 
sake of the dead. 

They were not in outer darkness, however, as to the movement 
of the world. They spent a week or a fortnight at Limmer’s 
occasionally, when the fancy moved them. They saw all the pic- 
tures worth seeing, heard a good deal of the best music, mixed 
just enough in society to distinguish gold from tinsel, and to 
make a happy choice of friends. 

They occasionally treated themselves to a week in Paris, and 
their autumn holidays were generally spent in a shooting-box 
twenty miles beyond Inverness. They came back to the Manor 
for Christmas, and the New Year generally began with a house 
party which lasted with variations until the hunting was all over, 
and the leaves were thick in the neighbouring forest. No lives 
could have been happier, or fuller of interest ; but the interest all 
centred in home. Farmers and cottagers on the estate were 
cared for as a part of home, and the estate itself was loved almost 
as a living thing by husband and wife and the fair child who had 
been born to them in the old-fashioned house. 

The grave red-brick manor house had been built when William 
the Third was King, and there were some Dutch innovations in the 
old English architecture; notably a turret, or pavilion, at the end 
of each wing, and a long bowling-green on the western side of the 
garden. The walls had that deep, glowing red which is only seen 
in old brickwork, and the black glazed tiles upon the hopper roof 
glittered in the sunlight with the prismatic hues of antique 
Rhodian glass. The chief characteristic of the interior was the 
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oak panelling, which clothed the rooms and corridors as in a 
garment of sober brown, and would have been suggestive of gloom 
but for the pictures and porcelain which brightened all the rooms, 
and the rich colouring of brocaded curtains and tapestry portiéres. 
The chief charm of the house was the aspect of home-life, the 
books and musical instruments, the art treasures, and flowers, and 
domestic trifles to be seen everywhere ; the air which every room 
and every nook and corner had of being lived in by home-loving 
and home-keeping people. 

The pavilion at the end of the south-west wing was Lola’s 
special domain, that and the room communicating with it. That 
pretty sitting-room, with dwarf book shelves, water-colour pictures, 
and Wedgewood china was never called a school-room. It was 
Lola’s study. 

“There shall be no suggestion of school in our home,” said 
George Greswold. 

It was he who chose his daughter’s masters, and it was often he 
who attended during the lesson, listening intently to the progress 
of the work, and as keenly interested in the pupil’s progress as 
the pupil herself. Latin he himself taught her, and she already 
knew by heart those noblest of Horace’s odes which are fittest for 
young lips. Their philosophy saddened her a little. 

“Is life always changing ?” she asked her father. ‘“ Must one 
never venture to be quite happy ?” 

The Latin poet’s pervading idea of mutability, inevitable death, 
and inevitable change, impressed her with a flavour of sadness, 
child as she was. 

‘“* My dearest, had Horace been a Christian as you are, and had 
he lived for others, as you do, he would not have been afraid to 
call himself happy,” answered George Greswold. “He was a 
Pagan, and he put on the armour of philosophy, for want of the 
armour of faith.” 

These lessons in the classics, taking a dead language not as a 
dry study of grammar and dictionary, but as the gate to new 
worlds of poetry and philosophy, had been Lola’s delight. She 
was in no wise unpleasantly precocious; but she was far in advance 
of the conventional school-room child, trained into characterless 
uniformity by a superior governess. Lola had never been under 
governess rule. Her life at the Manor had been as free as that of 
the butterflies. There was only Bell to lecture her—white-haired 
Mrs. Bell, thin and spare, straight as an arrow, at seventy-four 
years of age, the embodiment of servants’-hall gentility in her 
black silk afternoon gown, and neat cambric cap; Bell, who 
looked after Lola’s health, and Lola’s rooms, and was for ever 
tidying drawers and tables, and lecturing upon the degeneracy of 
girlhood. It was her boast to have nursed Lola’s grandmother, 
as well as Lola’s mother, which seemed going back to the remote- 
ness of the dark ages. 
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-Enderby Manor was three miles from Romsey, and within riding 
or driving distance of the New Forest and of Salisbury Cathedral. 
It lay in the heart of a pastoral district watered by the Test, and 
was altogether one of the most enjoyable estates in that part of 
the country. 

Before luncheon was finished a messenger was on his way to the 
village to summon Mr. Porter, more commonly Dr. Porter, the 
parish and everybody’s doctor, an elderly man of burly figure, 
close-cropped grey hair, and yeoman-like bearing—a man born on 
the soil, whose father and grandfather and great-grandfather had 
cured or killed the inhabitants of Enderby parish from time im- 
memorial. Judging from the tombstones in the pretty old 
churchyard, they must have cured more than they killed, for those 
crumbling moss-grown stones bore the record of patriarchal lives. 
and the Union near Enderby was a museum of incipient 
centenarians. 

Mr. Porter came into the grave old library at the Manor look- 
ing more serious than his wont, perhaps in sympathy with George 
Greswold’s anxious face, turned towards the door as the footman 
opened it. 

“Well, Porter, what does it all mean, this fever?” asked 
Greswold abruptly. 

Mr. Porter had a manner of discussing a case which was all his 
own. He always appealed to his patient with a professional air, 
as if consulting another medical authority, and a higher one than 
himself. It was flattering, perhaps, but not always satisfactory. 

“ Well, you see, there’s the high temperature—104 in some 
cases—and there’s the throat, and there’s headache. What do 
you say?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Porter, you must know whether it is a 
’ malignant, infectious fever or not. If you don’t know we'll send 
to Southampton for Pond.” 

“Of course you can have him if you like. I judge more by 
temperature than anything—the thermometer is a safer guide 
than the pulse, as you know. I took their temperatures this 
morning before I went to church—only one case in which there 
was improvement—all the others decidedly worse—very strongly 
developed cases of malignant fever—typhus or typhoid—which, as 
you know, by Jenner’s differentiation of the two forms “4 

“For God’s sake, man, don’t talk to me as if I were a doctor, 
and had your ghoulish relish of disease. If you have the slightest 
doubt as to treatment send for Pond.” 

He took a sheaf of telegraph forms from the stand in front of 
him, and began to write his message while he was talking. He 
had made up his mind that Dr. Pond must come to see these 
humble sufferers, and to investigate the cause of evil. He had 
taken such pains to create a healthy settlement, had spared no 
expense; and for fifteen years, from the hour of his succession 
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until now, all had gone well with him, And now there was fever 
in the land, fever in the air breathed by those two beloved ones, 
daughter and wife. 

*‘T have been so happy; my life has been cloudless, save for one 
dark memory,” he said to himself, covering his face with his hands 
as he leaned with his elbows on the table, while Mr. Porter 
expatiated upon the cases in the village, and on fever in general. 

“JT have tested the water in all the wells—perfectly pure. 
There can be nothing amiss with the milk, for all my patients are 
getting it from your own dairy. The drainage is perfection—yet 
here we have an outbreak of fever, which looks remarkably like 
typhoid.” 

*‘ Why not say at once that it is typhoid ?” 

“The symptoms all point that way.” 

*‘ You say there can be nothing amiss with the milk. You have 
not analyzed it, I suppose ?” 

‘‘Why should 1? Out of your own dairy, where everything is 
managed in the very best way—the perfection of cleanliness in 
every detail.” 

* You ought to have analyzed the milk all the same,” said 
Greswold thoughtfully. “The strength of a chain is its weakest 
link. There may be some weak link here, though we cannot put 
our fingers upon it—yet. Are there many cases ?” 

“Let me see. There’s Johnny Giles, and Mrs. Peter and her 
children, and Janet Dawson, and there’s Andrew Rogers, and 
there’s Mary Rainbow,” began Mr. Porter, counting on his fingers 
as he went on, until the list of sufferers came toeleven. “ Mostly 
youngsters,” he said in conclusion. 

“They ought to have been isolated,” said Greswold. “TI will 
get out plans for an infirmary to-morrow. There is the willow 
field, on the other side of the village, a ridge of high ground 
sloping towards the parish drain, with a southern exposure, a 
capital site for a hospital. It is dreadful to think of fever-poison 
spreading from eleven different cottages. Which was the first 
case ?” 

* Little Rainbow.” 

“ That fair-haired child whom I used to see from my dressing- 
room window every morning as she went away from the dairy, 
tottering under a pitcher of milk? Poor little Polly! She was 
a favourite with us all. Is she very ill?” 

“ Yes, I think hers is about the best case,” answered the doctor 
unctuously ; “ the others are a little vague—but there’s no doubt 
about her, all the symptoms strongly marked—a very clear case.” 

“Ts there any danger of a fatal termination ? ” 

 T’m afraid there is.” 

* Poor little Polly—poor pretty little girl. I used to know it 
was seven o'clock when I saw that bright little flaxen head flit by 
the yew hedge yonder. Polly was as good a timekeeper as any 
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clock in the village. And you think she may die? You have 
not told Lola, I hope.” 

‘*No, I have not let out anything about danger. Lola is only 
too anxious already.” 

“‘T will put the infirmary in hand to-morrow; and I will take 
Mrs. Greswold and Lola to Scotland on Tuesday.” 

* Upon my word it will be a very good thing to get them away. 
These fever cases are so mysterious. There’s no knowing what 
shape infection may take. I have the strongest belief in your 
system of drainage 

* Nothing is perfect,” said Mr. Greswold impatiently. ‘The 
science of sanitation is still in its infancy. I sometimes think we 
have not advanced very far from the knowledge of our ancestors, 
whose homes were desolated by the Black Death. However, don’t 
let us talk, Porter. Let us act if we can. Come and look at the 
dairy.” 

« - don’t apprehend evil there ?” 

‘There are three sources of typhoid poison—drainage—water— 
milk. You say the drains and the water are good, and that the 
milk comes from my own dairy. If you are right as to the first 
and second—the third must be wrong, no matter whose dairy it 
may come from.” 

He took up his hat, and went out of the house with the doctor. 
Gardens and shrubberies stretched before them in all their beauty 
of summer verdure, gardens and shrubberies which had been the 
delight and pride of many generations of Greswolds, but loved more 
dearly by none than by George Greswold and Mildred, his wife. In 
Mildred’s mind the old family house was a part of her husband’s 
existence, an attribute rather than a mere possession. Every tree 
and every shrub were sacred. These, his mother’s own hands had 
cropped and tended; those, grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
and arriére great-grandfathers had planted in epochs that dis- 
tance has made romantic. 

- On the right of the hall door a broad gravel path led in a 
serpentine sweep towards the stables, a long, low building spread 
over a considerable area, and hidden by shrubberies. The dairy 
was a little further off approached by a winding walk through 
thickets of laurel and arbutus. It had been originally a chapel, 
and was used as a receptacle for all manner of out-of-door lumber 
when Mildred came to the Manor. She had converted the old 
stone building into a model dairy, with outside gallery and stair- 
case of solid woodwork, and with a Swiss roof. Other buildings had 
been added to this one large barn-shaped edifice. There were low 
cowhouses, and tall pigeon houses, and a picturesque variety of 
gables and elevations which was delightful to the eye, seen on a 
summer afternoon such as this June Sunday, amidst the odour of 
clove carnations, and old English roses, and the cooing of doves. 

Mrs. Greswold’s Channel Island cows were her delight, creatures 
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with coats of tawny or grey, black noses, and wistful brown eyes. 
Scarcely a day passed on which she did not waste an hour or so in 
the cowhouses or in the meadows caressing these favourites. Each 
cow had her name, painted in blue and white above her stall, and 
the chief, or duchess of the herd, was very severe in the mainten- 
ance of cowhouse precedence, and knew how to resent the inso- 
Jence of a new comer who shoyld presume to cross the threshold 
in advance of her. 

The dairy itself had a solemn and shadowy air, like a shrine, and 
was as pretty as the dairy at Frogmore. The walls were lined 
with Minton tiles, the shallow milk pans were of Doulton pottery, 
and quaintly-shaped pitchers of bright colours were ranged on 
china brackets along the walls. The windows were latticed with 
panes of ruby, rose, or amethyst here and there, as if put in hap- 
hazard among the old bottle-green glass. 

’ The chief dairy woman lived at an old-fashioned cottage on the 

premises with her husband, the cowkeeper; and their garden, 
which lay at the back of the cowhouses and dairy, was the very 
ideal of an old English garden, in which flowers and fruit strive 
for the mastery. In a corner of this garden, close to the outer 
offices of the cottage, among rows of peas, and summer cabbages, 
and great overgrown lavender bushes and moss roses, stood the old 
well, with its crumbling brick border and ancient spindle, a well 
that had been dug when the old manor house was new. 

There were other water arrangements for Mrs. Greswold’s dairy ; 
a new artesian well, on a hill a quarter of a mile from the kitchen 
garden, a well that went deep down into the chalk, was famous for 
the purity of its water. All the drinking water of the house was 
supplied from this well, and the water was laid on in iron pipes to 
dairy and cowhouses. All the vessels used for milk or cream were 
washed in this water, at least such were Mr. Greswold’s strict 
orders; orders supposed to be carried out under the supervision 
of his bailiff and housekeeper. 

Mr. Porter looked at a reeking heap of stable manure that 
sprawled within twenty feet of the old well, with suspicion in his 
eye; and from the manure heap he looked at the back premises of 
the old cob-walled cottage. 

“I’m afraid there may have been soakage from that manure 
heap into the well,” he said, “and if your dairy vessels are washed 
in that water —” 

‘“‘ But they never are,” answered Greswold; “ that water is only 
used for the garden—eh, Mrs. Wadman?” 

The dairywoman was standing on the threshold of her neat 
little kitchen, courtesying to her master, resplendent in her Sunday 
gown of bright blue merino, and her Sunday brooch, containing 
her husband’s photograph, coloured out of knowledge. 

‘No, of course not, sir; leastways never except there was some- 
thing wrong with the pipes from the artesian.” 
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‘Something wrong; when was that? I never heard of any- 
thing wrong.” 

* Well, sir, my husband didn’t want to be troublesome and Mr. 
Thomas he gave the order for the men from Romsey, that was on 
the Saturday after working hours. And they was to come as it 
might be on the Monday morning, and they never come near, and 
Mr. Thomas he wrote and wrote, and my husband he says, it ain’t 
no use writing, and he takes the pony and rides over to Romsey 
in his overtime, and he complains about the men not coming, 
and they tells him there’s a big job on at Broadlands and not a 
plumber to be had for love or money; but the pipes is all right 
now, sir.” 

“Now? Since when have they been in working order ?” 

‘Since yesterday, sir. Mr. Thomas was determined he’d have 
everything right before you came back.” 

“And how long have you been using that water,” pointing 
to the well, with its moss-grown brickwork and flaunting margin 
of yellow stonecrop, “ for dairy purposes ? ” 

** Well, you see, sir, we was obliged to use water of some kind; 
and there ain’t purer or better water than that for twenty mile 
round. I always use it for my kettle every time I make tea 
for me or my master, and never found no harm from it in the 
last fifteen years.” 

** How long have you used it for the dairy ? ” repeated Greswold 
angrily; “ can’t you gave a straight answer, woman ? ” 

Mrs. Wadman could not, had never achieved a direct reply to a 
plain question within the memory of man. 

“The men was to have come on the Monday morning, first 
thing,” she said, “ and they didn’t come till the Tuesday week 
after that, and then they was that slow —” 

George Greswold walked up and down the garden path raging. 

“She won’t answer,” he cried. ‘ Was it a week—a fortnight— 
three weeks ago that you began to use that water for your dairy?” 
he asked sternly, and gradually he and the doctor extorted from 
her that the garden well had been in use for the dairy nearly 
three weeks up to yesterday. 

“Then that is enough to account for everything,” said Dr. 
Porter. “ First there is filtration of manure through a gravelly 
soil—inevitable—and next there is something worse. She had 
her sister here from Salisbury—six weeks ago—down with typhoid 
fever three days after she came—brought it from Salisbury.” 

“Yes, yes—I remember,” said Greswold, “ you told me there 
was no danger of infection.” 

*‘ There need have been none. I made her use all precautions 
possible in an old-fashioned cottage—but however careful she 
might be, there would be always the risk of a well—close at hand 
like that one—getting tainted. I asked her if she ever used that 
water for anything but the garden—and she said no—the artesian 
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well supplied every want—and now she talks about her 
kettle—and tells us coolly that she has been using that polluted 
water for the last three weeks—and poisoning a whole village.” 

“Me poisoning the village! Oh, Dr. Porter, how can you say 
such a cruel thing? Me that wouldn’t hurt a fly if I knew it.” 

‘ Perhaps not Mrs. Wadman ; but I’m afraid you’ve hurt a good 
many of your neighbours without knowing it.” 

George Greswold stood in the pathway silent, and deadly pale. 
He had been so happy for the last thirteen years of his life—a sky 
without a cloud—and now in a moment the clouds were closing 
round him, and again all might be darkness, as it had been once 
before in his life. Calamity for which he felt himself unaccount- 
able had come upon him before—swift as an arrow from the bow 
—and now again he stood helpless, smitten by the hand of fate. 

He thought of the little village child, with her pretty, guileless 
face, looking up at his window as she tripped by with her pitcher. 
And his dole of milk had been fatal to the simple souls who had 
looked up to him as a Providence! He had taken such pains that 
all should be sweet and wholesome in his people’s cottages, he had 
spent money like water, and had lectured them and taught them ; 
and lo! from his own luxurious home the evil had gone forth. 
Careless servants, hushing up a difficulty, loath to approach him 
with plain facts, lest they should be considered troublesome, had 
brought this evil, had spread disease and death in the land. 

And his own and only chiid, the delight of his life, the apple of 
his eye—that tainted milk had been served at her table. Amidst 
all that grace of porcelain and flowers the poison had lurked, as 
at the cottagers’ board. What if she, too, should suffer ? 

He meant to take her away in a day or two—now—now when 
the cause of evil was at work no longer. The thought that it 
might be too late, that the germ of poison might lurk in the heart 
of that fair flower filled him with despair. 

Mrs. Wadman had run into her cottage shedding indignant 
tears at Dr. Porter’s cruelty. She came out again, with a 
triumphant air, carrying a tumbler of water. 

“ Just look at it, sir,” she said; “look how bright and clear it 
is. There never was better water.” 

“My good woman, in this case brightness and clearness 
mean corruption,” said the doctor. “If you'll give me a pint 
of that water in a bottle, I’ll take it home with me and test 
it before I sleep to-night.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“an! prry! THE LILY JS WITHERED.” 


GEORGE GRESWOLD left the dairy garden like a man stricken to 
death. He felt as if the hand of fate were on him. It was not 
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his fault that this evil had come upon him, that these poor people 
whom he had tried to help suffered by his bounty, were perhaps 
to die for it. He had done all that human foresight could do, 
but the blind folly of his servants had stultified his wisdom. 
Nothing in a London slum could have been worse than this evil 
which had come about in a gentleman’s ornamental dairy, upon 
premises where money had been lavished to secure the perfection 
of scientific sanitation. 

Mr. Porter murmured some hopeful remark as they went back 
to the house. 

“Don’t talk about it, Porter,” Greswold answered impatiently. 
“Nothing could be worse—nothing. Do all you can for these 
poor people—your uttermost, mind, your uttermost. Spare 
neither time nor money Save them if you can.” 

“You may be assured I shall do my best. There are only three 
or four very bad cases.” 

“Three or four! My God! how horrible. Three or four 
people murdered by the idiocy of my servants.” 

“ Joe Stanning—not much chance for him, I’m afraid—and 
Polly Rainbow.” 

*‘ Polly—poor pretty little Polly! Oh, Porter, you must save 
her.. You must perform a miracle, man. That is what genius 
means in a doctor. The man of genius does something that all 
other doctors have pronounced impossible. You will have Pond 
over to-morrow, no doubt. He will help you.” 

“Tf she lives till to-morrow. I’m afraid it’s a question of a few 
hours.” 

George Greswold groaned aloud. 

“ And my daughter has been drinking the same tainted milk. 
Will she be stricken, do you think?” he asked with an awful 
calmness. 

“God forbid. Lola has such a fine constitution, and the 
surrounding circumstances are all different. I'll go and have a 
look at my patients, and come back to you late in the evening 
with the last news.” 

They parted by a little gate at the corner of a thick yew hedge, 
which admitted Mr. Greswold into his wife’s flower garden, a very 
old garden which had been the care and delight of many genera- 
tions; a large square garden, with broad flower beds on each side, 
a stone sundial in the centre of a grass plat, and a buttressed 
wall at the end, a massive old wall of vermilion brickwork, honey- 
combed by the decay of centuries, against which a double rank 
of hollyhocks made a parti-coloured screen, while flaunting 
dragon’s mouth and yellow stonecrop made a frame of colour on 
the top. 

There was an old stone summer house in each angle of that 
end wall, temples open to the sun and air, and raised upon three 
marble steps, stained with the discolouration of ages. 
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Charming as these antique retreats were to muse or read in, 
Mildred Greswold preferred taking tea on the lawn in the shadow 
of a mulberry tree that looked old enough to have been coeval 
with Shakespeare’s tree in the garden of New Place. She was 
sitting in a low garden chair with a Japanese tea table at her side, 
and a volume of Robertson’s sermons on her lap. 

It was a rule of life at Enderby Manor that only books of pious 
tendency should be read on Sundays. The religious library was 
varied and well chosen. Nobody ever found the books dull or the 
day too long. ‘The dedication of that one day in seven to godli- 
ness and good works had never been an oppression to Mildred 
Greswold. 

She remembered her mother’s Sundays, days of hasty church, 
and slow, elaborate dressing for afternoon or evening gaieties— 
days of church parade, and much talk about other people’s gowns 
and other people’s conduct—days of gadding about and running 
from place to place—Sunday luncheons—Sunday musical parties 
—Sunday expeditions up the river—Sunday in the studios— 
Sunday at Richmond or Greenwich. Mrs. Greswold remembered 
the fussy emptiness of that fashionable Sunday, and preferred 
sermons and tranquil solitude in the manor gardens. 

Solitude meant a trinity of domestic love. Husband, wife, and 
daughter spent their Sundays together. Those were blessed days 
for the wife and daughter, since there were no business engage- 
ments, no Quarter Sessions, or interviews with the bailiff, or letter- 
writing, to rob them of the society they both loved best in the 
world. George Greswold devoted his Sundays entirely to his 
Creator and his home. 

“ Where is Lola ?” he asked, surprised to find his wife alone at 
this hour. 

“She has a slight headache, and I persuaded her to lie down 
for an hour or so.” 

The father’s face blanched. A word was enough in his over- 
wrought condition. 

“‘ Porter must see her,” he said, “and I have just let him leave 
me. I'll send some one after him.” 

“My dear George, it is nothing; only one of her usual 
headaches.” 

‘You are sure she was not feverish ?” 

“T think not—it never occurred to me. She has often com- 
plained of headache since she began to grow so fast.” 

“Yes, she has shot up like a tall white lily—my lily,” 
murmured the father tenderly. 

He sank into a chair, feeling helpless, hopeless almcst under 
that overpowering sense of fatality—of undeserved evil. 

‘“ Dear George, you look so ill this afternoon,” said his wife with 
tender anxiety, laying her hand on his shoulder and looking 
earnestly at him as he sat there in a downcast attitude, his arms 
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hanging loosely, his eyes bent upon the ground. “I am afraid 
the heat has overcome you.” ¥ 

“Yes, it has been very hot. Do me a favour, Mildred. Go 
into the house, and send somebody to find Porter. He was going 
the round of the cottages where there are sick people. He can 
easily be found. I want him to see Lola—at once.” 

]’ll send after him, George ; but indeed I don’t apprehend any 
need for a doctor. Lola is so strong. Her headaches pass like 
summer clouds. Oh, George, you don’t think that she is going to 
have fever, like the cottagers?” cried Mrs. Greswold, full of a 
sudden terror. 

“ No, no; of course not. No, Mildred. Why—why should she 
have the fever? But Porter might as well see her—at once—at 
once. I hate delay in such cases.” 

His wife hurried away without a word. He had imbued her 
with all his own fears. 

He sat in the garden, just as she had left him, motionless, be- 
numbed with sorrow. There might, indeed, be no ground for this 
chilling fearo—thers might die and his beloved might still go un- 
scathed. But she had been subjected to the same poison, and at any 
moment the same symptoms might show themselves. For the 
next week or ten days he must be haunted by a hideous spectre. 
He would make haste to get his dearest one away to the strong 
fresh mountain air, to the salt breath from the German Ocean ; 
but if the poison had already tainted that young life, mountain and 
sea could not save her. She must pass through the furnace, as 
those others were passing. 

“Poor little Polly Rainbow. The only child of a widow—the 
only one—like mine,” he said to himself. 

He sat in the garden till dusk, brooding, praying dumbly, un- 
utterably sad. The image of the widow of Nain was in his mind 
while he sat there. The humble funeral train; the mourning 
mother; and that divine face shining out of the little group of 
peasant faces, radiant with intellect and faith—among them but 
not of them—and the uplifted hand beckoning the dead man 
from the bier. 

“ The age of miracles is past,” he thought ; “ there is no Saviour 
in the land to help me. In my day of darkness heaven made no 
sign. I was left to suffer as the worms suffer under the plough- 
share, and to wriggle back to life as best I could, like them.” 

It was growing towards the summer darkness when he rose and 
went into the house, where he questioned the butler, whom he 
met in the hall. Mr, Porter had been brought back, and had seen 
Miss Greswold. He had found her just a little feverish, and had 
ordered her to go to bed. Mrs. Greswold was sitting with her. 
Did Dr. Porter seem anxious? No, not at all anxious, but he was 
going to send Miss Laura some medicine before bedtime. 

It was after nine now, but Greswold could not stay in the 
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house. He wanted to know how it fared with his sick tenantry, 
most of all with the little flaxen-haired girl he had so often 
noticed of late. 

He went out into the road that led into the village—a scattered 
colony—a cottage here and there—or a cluster of cottages, and 
gardens on a bit of rising ground above the road. There was a 
common a little way from the Manor, a picturesque, irregular 
expanse of hollows and hillocks, skirted by a few cottages, and 
with a fir plantation shielding it from the north. Mrs. Rainbow’s 
cottage stood between the common and the fir wood—an old half- 
timbered cottage, very low, with a bedroom in the roof, and a 
curious dormer window, with a thatched arch above the lattice, 
like a projecting eyebrow. The little bit of garden was aflame 
with scarlet bean blossom, roses, and geraniums, and the perfume 
of sweet peas filled the air. 

Greswold heard the doctor talking in the upper chamber as he 
stood by the gate. The deep, grave tones were audible in the 
evening stillness, and there was another sound that chilled the 
Squire’s heart, the sound of a woman’s suppressed weeping. 

He waited at the gate. He had not the nerve to go into the 
cottage and face that sorrowing widow. It seemed to him as if 
the child’s peril were his fault. It was not enough that he had 
taken all reasonable precautions. He ought to have forseen the 
idiocy of his servants. He ought to have been more on the alert 
to prevent evil. 

The great round moon came slowly up out of a cluster of 
Scotch firs. How black the branches looked against that red 
light. Slowly, slowly, sliding upward in a slanting line, the moon 
stole in at the back of those black branches, and climbed into the 
open sky. 

How often Lola had watched such a moonrise at his side, and 
with what keen eyes she had ‘noted the beauty and the glory of 
the spectacle. It was not that he had trained her to observe 
and to feel the loveliness of nature. With her it had been an 
instinct, born with her, going before the wisdom of maturity, the 
cultivated taste of travelled experience. 

To-night she was lying in her darkened room, the poor head 
heavy and painful on the pillow. She would not see that exquisite 
moon rise yonder in that cloudless sky. 

“No matter, she will see it to-morrow, I hope,” he said to him- 
self, trying to be cheerful. ‘I am a morbid fool to torment my- 
self; she has been subject to headaches of late. Mildred is right.” 

And then he remembered that death and sorrow were near— 
close to him as he stood watching the moon. He remembered 
poor little Polly Rainbow, and grew despondent again. 

A shrill cry, a woman’s agonized shriek, broke the soft summer 
stillness, and pierced George Greswold’s heart. 

“ The child is dead,” he thought. 
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Yes, poor little Polly was gone. The widow came out to the 

gate presently, sobbing piteously, and clasped Mr. Greswold’s 

hand and cried over it, broken down by her despair, leaning 

against the gate-post, as if her limbs had lost the power to bear 
her up. 

‘¢Oh, sir, she was my all,” she sobbed ; “she was my all.” 

She could say no more than this, but kept repeating it again 
and again. ‘She was all I had in the world; the only thing I 
cared for.” 

George Greswold touched her shoulder with protecting gentle- 
ness. There was not a peasant in the village for whom he had 
not infinite tenderness—pitying their infirmities, forgiving their 
errors, inexhaustible in benevolence towards them all. He had 
set himself to make his dependents happy, as the first duty of his 
position. And he had done them evil unwittingly. He had cost 
this poor soul her dearest treasure—her ewe lamb. 

“ Bear up if you can, my good soul,” he said, “I know that it 
is hard.” 

Ah, sir, you’d know it better if it was your young lady that 
was stricken down,” exclaimed the widow bitterly ; and the squire 
walked away from the cottage gate without another word. 

Yes, he would know it better then. His heart was heavy 
enough now. What would it be like if she were smitten ? 





She was much the same next day, languid, with an aching head 
and some fever. She was not very feverish. On the whole the 
doctor was hopeful, or he pretended to be so. He could give no 
positive opinion yet, nor could Dr. Pond. They were both agreed 
upon that point; and they were agreed that the polluted water 
in the garden well had been the cause of the village epidemic. 

Mr. Greswold hastened his preparations for the journey to Scot- 
land with a feverish eagerness. He wrote to engage a sleeping 
carriage on the Great Northern. They were to travel on Thurs- 
day, leaving home before noon, and starting for the North in the 
evening. If Lola’s illness were indeed the slight indisposition 
which everybody hoped it was, she might be quite able to travel 
on Thursday, and the change of air and the movement would do 
her good. 

‘She is always so well in Scotland,” said her father. 

No, there did not seem much amiss with her. She was very 
sweet, and cheerful even when her father went into her room to 
sit beside her bed for a quarter of an hour or so. The doctors 
had ordered that she should be kept very quiet, and a hospital 
nurse had been fetched from Salisbury to sit up at night with her. 
There was no necessity for such care, but it was well to do even a 
little too much where so cherished a life was at stake. People 
had but to look at the father’s face to know how precious that 
frail existence was to him. Nor was it less dear to the mother; 
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but she seemed less apprehensive, less bowed down by gloomy 
forebodings. 

Yes, Lola was quite cheerful for those few minutes in which 
her father sat by her side. The strength of her love overcame 
her weakness. She forgot the pain in her head, the weariness of 
her limbs, while he was there. She questioned him about the 
villagers. 

“ How is little Polly going on?” she asked: 

He could not tell the truth. It would have hurt him too much 
to speak to her of death. 

“She is going on very well; all is well, love,” he said, deceiving 
her for the first time in his life. 

This was on Tuesday, and the preparations for Scotland were 
still in progress. Mr. Greswold’s talk with his daughter was all 
of their romantic Highland home, of the picnics and rambles, the 
fishing excursions, and sketching parties they would have there. 
The nurse sat in a corner and listened to them with a grave 
countenance, and would not allow Mr. Greswold more than ten 
minutes with his daughter. 

He counted the hours till they should be on the road for the 
north. There would be the rest of Tuesday and all Wednesday. 
She would be up and dressed on Wednesday, no doubt; and on 
Thursday morning the good old grey carriage horses would take 
them all off to Romsey Station, such a pretty drive on a summer 
morning, by fields and copses, with changeful glimpses of the 
silvery Test. 

Dr. Pond came on Tuesday evening, and found his patient not 
quite so well. There was a long conference between the two 
doctors, and then the nurse was called in to receive her instruc- 
tions ; and then Mr. Greswold was told that the journey to Scot- 
land must be put off for a fortnight at the very least. 

He received the sentence as if it had been his death warrant. 
He asked no questions. He dared not. A second nurse was to be 
sent over from Southampton next morning. The two doctors had 
the cool, determined air of men who are preparing for a battle. 

Lola was light-headed next morning; but with intervals of calm- 
ness and consciousness. She heard the church bell tolling, and 
asked what it meant. 

“ It’s for Polly Rainbow’s funeral,” answered the maid who was 
tidying the room. 

“Oh, no,” cried Lola, “that can’t be. Father said she was 
better.” 

And then her mind began to wander, and she talked of Polly 
Rainbow as if the child had been in the room: talked of the little 
girl’s lessons at the parish school, and of a prize that she was to 
get. 

After that all was darkness, all was despair—a seemingly in- 
evitable progress from bad to worse. Science, care, love, prayers 
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—all were futile ; and the bell that had tolled for the widow’s only 
child tolled ten days afterwards for Lola. 

It seemed to George Greswold as those slow strokes beat upon 
his brain, heavily, heavily, like minute guns, that all the hopes 
and cares and joys and expectations life had held for him were 
over. His wife was on her knees in the darkened house from 
which the funeral train was slowly moving, and he had loved her 
passionately ; and yet it seemed to him as if the open car yonder 
with its coffin hidden under snow white blossoms, was carrying 
away all that had ever been precious to him upon this earth. 

“She was the morning, with its promise of day,” he said to him- 
self. “She was the spring time, with its promise of summer. 
While I had her I lived in the future, henceforward 1 can only live 
in the present ; I dare not look back upon the past !” 


CHAPTER VII. 
DRIFTING APART. 


GEORGE GRESWOLD and his wife spent the rest of that fatal year 
in a villa on the Lake of Thun, an Italian villa, with a cam- 
panello tower, and a long white colonnade, and stone balconies 
overhanging lawn and gardens, where the flowers grew in a 
riotous profusion. The villa was midway between two of the 
boat stations and there was no other house near, and this 
loneliness was its chief charm for those two heart-broken 
mourners. They yearned for no sympathy ; they cared for no 
companionship—hardly even that of each other, close as the 
bond of love had been hitherto. Each seemed to desire above 
all things to be alone with that great grief—to hug that dear 
sad memory in silence and solitude. Only to see them from a 
distance, from the boat yonder, as it glided swiftly past that 
flowery lawn and gracious villa—that paradise in little—an observer 
would have guessed at sorrow and bereavement from the mere atti- 
tude of either mourner—the man sitting with his head bent for- 
ward brooding on the ground, the unread newspaper lying across 
his knee—the woman on the other side of the lawn, beyond speak- 
ing distance, half reclining in a low basket chair, with her hands 
clasped above her head, gazing at the distant line of snow moun- 
tains in listless vacancy. The huge tan-coloured St. Bernard, 
snapping with his great cavern-like jaws at infinitesimal flies, was 
the only o»ject that gave life to the picture. 

The boats went by in sunshine and cloud; the boats went by 
under torrential rain, which seemed to fuse lake and mountains, 
villas and gardens, into one watery chaos; the boats went by, and 
the days passed like the boats and made no difference in the lives 
of those two mourners. Nothing could ever make any difference 
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to either of them for evermore, it seemed to Mildred. It was as 
if some spring had broken in the machinery of life. Even love 
seemed dead. 

‘* And yet he was once so fond of me, and I of him,” thought the 
wife, watching her husband’s face with its curious look of absence— 
the look of a window with the blind down. 

There were times when that look of utter abstraction almost 
frightened Mildred Greswold. It was an expression she had seen 
occasionally during her daughter’s lifetime, and which had always 
made her anxious. It was the look about which Lola used to say 
when they all met at the breakfast table : 

‘Papa has had his bad dream again.” 

That bad dream was no invention of Lola’s, but a stern reality 
in George Greswold’s life. He would start up from his pillow in 
an agony, muttering broken sentences in that voice of the sleeper 
which seems always different from his natural voice—as if he be- 
longed to another world. Cold beads of sweat would start out 
upon his forehead, and the wife would put her arms round him and 
soothe him, as a mother soothes her frightened child, until the 
muttering ceased and he sank upon the pillow exhausted, to 
lapse into quiet sleep, or else awoke and regained calmness in 
awakening. ‘ 

The dream—-whatever it was—-always left its mark upon him 
next day. It was a kind of nightmare, he told his wife when she 
gently questioned him, not urging her questions lest there should 
be pain in the mere recollection of that horrid vision. He could 
give no graphic description of that dream. It was all confusion— 
a blurred and troubled picture—but that confusion was in itself 
agony. 

"haves were his mutterings intelligible—rarely did his wife 
catch half-a-dozen consecutive words from those broken sentences— 
but once she heard him say: 

“ The cage—the.cage again—iron bars—like a wild beast.” 

And now that absent and cloudy look which she had seen in her 
husband’s face after the bad dream was there often. She spoke 
to him sometimes and he did not hear. She repeated the same 
questions twice, or thrice, in her soft, low voice, standing close be- 
side him, and he did not answer. There were times when it was 
difficult to arouse him from that deep abstraction; and at such 
times the utter blankness and solitude of her own life weighed 
upon her like a dead weight, an almost unbearable burden. 

‘“* What is to become of us both in all the long years before us,” 
she thought despairingly. “Are we to be always far apart— 
living in the same house, spending all our days together, and yet 
divided.” 

She had married before she was eighteen, and at one-and-thirty 
was still in the bloom of womanhood, younger than most women of 
that age, for her life had been subject to none of those vicissitudes 
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and fevers which age women of the world. She had never kept a 
secret from her husband, never trembled at opening a milliner’s 
account, or blushed at the delivery of a surreptitious letter. The 
struggles for pre-eminence—the social race in which some women 
waste their energies and strain their nerves—were unknown to her. 
She had lived at Enderby Manor as the flowers lived, rejoicing in 
the air and the sunshine, drinking out of a cup of life in which 
there mingled not one drop of poison. Thus it was that not one 
line upon the transparent skin marked the passage of a decade. 
The violet eyes had the limpid purity, and the sweet emotional 
lips the tender carnation of girlhood. Mildred Greswold was as 
beautiful at thirty-one as Mildred Fausset had been at seventeen. 
And yet it seemed to her that life was done, and that her husband 
had ceased to care for her. 

Many and many an hour, in that lovely solitude beside the lake, 
she sat with hands loosely clasped in her lap or above her head, 
with her books lying forgotten at her feet—all the newest books 
that librarians could send to tempt the jaded appetite of the 
reader—and her eyes gazing vacantly over the blue of the lake or 
the snow-peaks on the horizon. Often in these silent musings 
she recalled the past, and looked at the days that were gone as at 
a picture. 

She remembered just such an autumn as this, a peerless autumn, 
spent with her father at the Hook—spent for the most part on 
the river and in the garden, the sunny days and moonlit nights 
being far too lovely for any one to waste indoors. Her seventeenth 
birthday was not long past. It was just ten years since she had 
come home to that house to find Fay had vanished from it, and 
to shed bitter tears for the loss of her companion. Never since 
that time had she seen Fay’s face. Her questions had been met 
coldly, angrily even, by her mother, and even her father had 
answered her with unsatisfactory brevity. 

All she could learn was that Fay had been sent to complete her 
education at a finishing school at Brussels. 

“At school! Oh, poor Fay. I hope she is happy.” 

“She ought to be,” Mrs. Fausset answered peevishly, ‘The 
school is horridly expensive. I saw one of the bills the other day. 
Simply enormous. The girls are taken to the opera, and have all 
sorts of ridiculous indulgencies.” 

* Still, it is only school, mother, not home,” said Mildred com- 
passionately. 

This was two years after Fay had vanished. No letter had ever 
come from her to Mildred, though Mildred was able to write now, 
in her own sprawling childish fashion, and would have been de- 
lighted to answer any such letter. She had herself indited 
various epistles to her friend, but had not succeeded in getting 
them posted. They had drifted to the waste paper basket, mute 
evidences of wasted affection. 
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As each holiday time came round the child asked if Fay were 
coming home, always to receive the same saddening negative. 

One day, when she had been more- urgent than usual, Mrs. 
Fausset lost temper and answered sharply : 

“No, she is not coming. She is never coming. I don’t like 
her, and I don’t intend ever to have her in any house of mine, so 
you may as well leave off plaguing me about her.” 

“ But, mother, why don’t you like her ?” 

‘‘ Never mind why; I don’t like her. That is enough for you to 
know.” 

“But, mother, if she is father’s daughter and my sister you 
ought to like her,” pleaded Mildred, very much in earnest. 

* How dare you say that—you must not say it again—you are 
a naughty, cruel child to say such things,” exclaimed Mrs. Fausset, 
beginning to cry. 

“Why naughty, why cruel? Oh, mother!” and Mildred cried 
too. She clasped her arms round her mother’s neck and sobbed 
aloud. 

“ Dear mother, indeed I’m not naughty,” she protested, “ but 
Bell said Fay was papa’s daughter. ‘ Of course she’s his daughter,’ 
Bell said, and if she’s father’s daughter she’s my sister, and it’s 
wicked not to love one’s sister. The psalm I was learning yester- 
day says so, mother. ‘ How sweet and pleasant a thing it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.’ And it means sisters just 
the same, Miss Colville said, when I asked her; and I do love Fay. 
I can’t belp loving her.” 

“You must never speak her name again to me,” said Mrs. 
Fausset resolutely. ‘I shall leave off loving you if you plague me 
about that odious girl!” 

“ Then wasn’t it true what Bell said ?” 

‘* Of course not.” 

“Mother, would it be wrong for papa to have a daughter?” 
asked Mildred, perplexed by this mysterious resentment for which 
she could understand no cause. 

“Wrong! It would be infamous.” 

* Would God be angry ?” asked the child, with an awe-stricken 
look. ‘ Would it be wicked ?” 

“ It would be the worst possible insult to me,” said Lord Castle- 
Connel’s daughter, ignoring the minor question. 

After this Mildred refrained from all further speech about the 
absent girl to her mother ; but as the years went by she questioned 
her father from time to time as to Fay’s whereabouts. 

“She is very well off, my dear. You need not make yourself 
unhappy about her. She is with a very nice family, and has 
altogether pleasant surroundings.” 

“Shall I never see her again, father ?” 

“ Never's a long day, Mildred. I'll take you to see her by-and- 
by when there is an opportunity. You see it happens unfor- 
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tunately that your mother does not like her, so it is better she 
should not come here. It would not be pleasant for her—or for 
me.” 

He said this gravely, with a somewhat dejected look, and 
Mildred felt somehow that even to him it would be better to talk 
no more of her lost companion. 

As the years went by Mrs. Fausset changed from a woman of 
fashion to a nervous valetudinarian. It was not that she loved 
pleasure less, but her beauty and her health had both begun to 
dwindle and fade at an age when other women are in their prime. 
She fretted at the loss of her beauty—watched every wrinkle, 
counted every grey hair, lamented over every change in the 
delicate colouring which had been her chief charm. 

“How pretty you are growing, Mildred,” she exclaimed once, 
with a discontented air, when Mildred was a tall, slender slip of 
fourteen. “You are just what I was at your age; and you will 
grow prettier every day until you are thirty, and then you will 
begin to fade as I have done, and feel an old woman as I do.” 

It seemed to her that her own charms dwindled as her daughter 
grew. As the bud unfolded the flower faded. She felt almost as 
if Mildred had robbed her of her beauty. She would not give up 
the pleasures and excitement of society. She consulted half a 
dozen fashionable physicians and would not obey one of them. 
They all prescribed the same repulsive treatment—rest, early 
hours, country air, with gentle exercise—no parties, no excitement, 
no strong tea. 

Mrs. Fausset disobeyed them all, and, from only fancying herself 
ill, grew to be really ill, and from chronic lassitude developed an 
organic disease. 

She lingered nearly two years, a confirmed invalid, suffering a 
good deal, and giving other people a great deal of trouble. She 
died soon after Mildred’s sixteenth birthday, and on her death- 
bed she confided freely in her daughter, who had attended upon 
her devotedly all through her illness, neglecting everything else 
in the world for her mother’s sake. 

“You are old enough to understand things that must once have 
seemed very mysterious to you now, Mildred,” said Maud Fausset, 
lying half hidden in the shadow of muslin bed-curtains, with her 
daughter’s hand clasped in hers, perhaps forgetting how young 
that daughter was in her own eagerness for sympathy. “ You 
couldn’t make out why I disliked that horrid girl so much, could 

ou?” 
‘** No, indeed, mother.” 

**T hated her because she was your father’s daughter, Mildred. 
His natural daughter. The child of some woman who was not his 
wife. You are old enough now to know what that means. You 
were reading the ‘ Heart of Midlothian’ to me last week—you 


know, Mildred ?” 
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Yes, Mildred knew. She hung her head at the memory of that 
sad story, and at the thought that her father might have sinned 
like George Staunton. 

“ Yes, Mildred, she was the child of some woman he loved 
before he married me. He must have been desperately in love 
with the woman or he would never have brought her daughter 
into my house. It was the greatest insult he could offer to me.” 


Was ic, mother ? ” 


“Was it? Why, of course it was. Howstupid you are, child,” 
exclaimed the invalid, peevishly ; and the wasted, feverish hand 
grew hotter as she talked. 

Mildred blushed crimson at the thought of this story of 
shame. Poor Fay; poor, unhappy Fay. And yet her strong, 
clear, common sense told her that there were two sides to the 
question. 

“It was not Fay’s fault, mother,” she said gently. ‘No one 
could blame Fay, or be angry with her. And if the—wicked 
woman was dead, and father had repented, and was sorry, was it 
very wrong for him to bring my sister home to us ?” 

“Don't call her your sister,” exclaimed Mrs. Fausset with a 
feeble scream of angry alarm; “ she is not your sister—she is no 
relation—she is nothing to you. It was an insult to bring her 
across my threshold. You must be very stupid, or you must care 
very little for me, if you can’t understand that. His conduct 
proved that he had cared for that low, common woman—Fay’s 
mother—more than ever he cared for me—perhaps he thought 
her prettier than me,” said the invalid in hysterical parenthesis, 
‘“‘ and I have never known a happy hour since.” 

“ Oh, mamma, dear, not in all the years when you used to wear 
such lovely gowns and go to so many parties?” protested the 
voice of common sense. 

“TI only craved for excitement because I was miserable at: heart. 
I don’t think you can half understand a wife’s feelings, Mildred, 
or you wouldn’t say such foolish things. I wanted you to know 
this before my death. I want you to remember it always; and 
if you meet that odious girl avoid her as you would a pesti- 
lence. If your father should attempt to bring her here, or to 
Parchment Street, after I am gone——” 

“ He will not, mother. He will respect your wishes too much 
—he will be too sorry,” exclaimed Mildred, bending down to kiss 
the hot, dry hand, and moistening it with her tears. : 


The year of mourning that began soon after this conversa- 
tion was a very quiet interval for father and daughter. They 
travelled a little—spent six months in Leipsic, where Mildred 
studied the piano under the most approved masters—a couple 
of months in Paris, where her father showed her all the lions 
in a tranquil, leisurely way that was very pleasant—and then 
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they went down to the Hook, and lived there in happy idleness, 
on the river and in the gardens, all through a long and lovely 
summer. 

Both were saddened at the sight of an empty chair—one sacred 
corner in all the prettiest rooms—where Maud Fausset had been 
wont to sit, a graceful languid figure, robed in white, or some pale 
delicate hue even more beautiful than white, in contrast with the 
background of palms and flowers, Japanese screen or Indian 
curtain. How pretty she had looked sitting there with books, and 
scent bottles, and dainty satin-lined basket full of some light 
frivolous work, which progressed by stages of half a dozen stitches 
a day. Her fans, her Tennyson, her palms and perfumes—all had 
savoured of her own fragile bright-coloured loveliness. She was 
gone, and father and daughter were alone together—deeply 
attached to each other, yet with a secret between them, a secret 
which made a darkening shadow across the lives of both. 

Whenever John Fausset wore a look of troubled thought Mildred 
fancied he was brooding upon the past, thinking of that erring 
woman who had borne him a child, the child he had tried to fuse 
into his own family, and to whom her own childish heart had 
yearned as to a sister. 

*“*It must have been an instinct that made me love her,” she said 
to herself; and then she would wonder idly what the fair sinner who 
had been Fay’s mother was like, and whether her father had really 
cared more for that frail woman than for his lawful wife. 

“Poor pretty mamma, he seemed to dote upon her,” thought 
Mildred. “I cannot imagine his ever having loved any one as 
well. I cannot imagine his ever having cared for any other 
woman in this world.” 

The formless image of that unknown woman haunted the girl’s 
imagination. She appeared sometimes with one aspect, sometimes 
another—darkly beautiful, of Oriental type, like Scott’s Rebecca 
—or fair and lowly born like Effie Deans—poor fragile Effie, fated 
to fall at the first temptation. Poetry and fiction were full of 
suggestions about that unknown influence in her father’s life ; 
but every thought of the past ended in a sigh of pity for that fair 
wife whose happiness had been clouded over by that half-discovered 
mystery. 

Never a word did she breathe to her father upon this forbidden 
subject ; never a word to Bell, who was still at the head of affairs 
in both Mr. Fausset’s houses, and who looked like a grim and stony 
repository of family secrets. 


(To be continued), 
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PATRONS OF ART. 


By MARIE CORELLI, 


AUTHOR OF “A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS,” ‘‘ VENDETTA,” “ THELMA, 


“THE HIRED BABY,” ETC, 


* (OCIAL influence, my dear—social influence! That is what 

you want,” says the fashionable Mrs. Ponsonby Tomkins, 
eyeing with gracious condescension the young cantatrice who has 
brought her a letter of introduction from one of the first pro- 
fessors in Italy. ‘You shall come and sing at one of my ‘at 
homes’ for—for nothing—you understand ?—and you will meet 
people; that is all you require.” 

“Push, push, my dear fellow,” says my Lord Tom - Noddy, 
languidly staring through his eye-glass at an easel on which 
stands a painting, rich in cofour and alive with genius, the work 
of a shabby, hungry-looking man, who, brush in hand, gazes 
hopefully at his aristocratic “swell” visitor, whom he half expects 
(poor fellow!) will be his best friend and benefactor. “ Don't 
paint this kind of thing at all. Sunset, sea, clouds, mountains— 
all very nice—very good form. But overdone. Too many pic- 
tures of sunset, sea, clouds, mountains. I'll tell you what: you 
shall paint Lady Tom-Noddy’s portrait for—for nothing, of 
course, and I’ll get H.R.H. to notice it. Then you'll be the rage 
—and so will Lady Tom-Noddy! ” 

“Very nice, very nice indeed!” murmurs the successful stage- 
manager approvingly to the unknown pretty woman full of 
nervous force and dramatic energy, who has come to plead for 
work at his theatre. “Very promising. But”—and he scratches 
his head perplexedly—“I really don’t think—no, I really don’t 
think we have a vacancy. And if we had—you see, you have 
no influence to back you up. You couldn’t pose for a little in 
society as a professional beauty, could you? Nomoney? Ah! 
—and I suppose you couldn’t get credit? That makes it very 


difficult. But if you could manage the beauty dodge, and then 
come on afterwards to us, we might try you. You see it really 
doesn’t matter to us whether you act well or ill; there’s only one 
theatre in London that goes in for the art of the thing at all, and 
that’s the Lyceum. We don’t pretend to compete with Henry 
Irving. We say: ‘Will a woman go down with the public, or 
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won't she?’ That’s the test. Look at Mrs. Tom Tiddler. 
She can’t act a bit; but she draws, and she’ll draw more by-and- 
by. You can act, evidently; but that’s no use—not a bit.” 

* Poetry !—verse! Publish at our own risk! My dear sir, you 
must be dreaming!” gasps the astonished eminent publisher, 
looking almost reproachfully at the noble head and flashing eyes 
of the new author who has just called upon him. “If we brought 
this book out we should have to charge you with all the expenses, 
including advertising ; it would probably cost you some fifty or 
sixty pounds, and be a dead failure into the bargain. Certainly, 
I admit the poems are fine—exceptionally so-—but what does 
that matter? You might be a second Shakespeare; it wouldn’t 
affect us a bit. Besides, the critics are always ‘down’ on verse; 
it’s their great fun. Poetry doesn’t pay nowadays; nobody 
wants it. Of course, if you had plenty of money to throw away 
it might be a different matter, but you say you’ve got none. In 
that case—-dear me! ”—here he glances anxiously at his wateh— 
“J haven’t another moment to spare. Pray excuse me! Sorry 
I can’t meet your wishes. Good morning.” And the eminent 
publisher hurries into his private den, leaving the poet to pocket 
his manuscript and wend his way sorrowfully homewards, think- 
ing, perchance: “Where are the encouragers of Art in these 
days?” 

True, where are they? Are Mrs. Ponsonby Tomkins and my 
Lord Tom-Noddy types of those whose privilege it is to have 
much of this world’s goods given to them, and whose duty it 
therefore is to assist those upon whom Fortune frowns, but for 
whom Art smiles? Oh, my lords and ladies! artists have very 
little reason to be grateful to you. They know too well the 
limits of your generosity. You will subscribe large sums to 
charities where your names can be printed in newspapers and 
circulars as having given so much, but for the struggling genius 
for whom help, if offered at all, must be offered with rare delicacy 
and tact, you have nothing but what you call “social influence.” 
Now, what are these high-sounding words, “social influence ?” 
What do they mean to the gifted musician, for instance ? Simply 
that he is expected to show off his particular talent at all the “at 
homes” he is invited to. Generally no payment at all is offered, 
or if it be, the sum is so slight that he is almost ashamed to take 
it; and at these afternoon or evening assemblies he “ meets 
people.” Oh, indeed! What people? A heterogeneous crowd 
of persons, among whom are amateur reciters, ballad singers, 
thought readers, and other half-and-half notabilities, all sup- 
posed to be able to “do something” (otherwise they would not 
be invited), and all inclined to look coldly upon any new-comer, 
especially if that new-comer possesses real genius. Then the 
“at home” audience—if one can call such frivolous butterflies 
of fashion an audience at all—what is it? Mostly composed of 
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women, who are nearly all the time engaged in discussing one 
another’s dress and appearance, and who pay no attention what- 
ever to the music. This kind of thing, repeated over and over 
again throughout the London season, is supposed to be “social 
influence ;” and in the case of a lady artiste it is a positive drag 
upon her, and by no means an aid in her career. Singer or 
praniste, the “at home” dodge is played upon her; and to go 
out to fashionable houses she must perforce dress well. To dress 
well she must have money; but of this Mrs. Ponsonby Tomkins 
and her crew take no thought. They think it her duty to appear 
in elegant toilette, and to play or sing her best. For what ?— 
Social influence. Say rather social fraud! Earnest, helpful 
influence —-sincerely used on behalf of struggling, deserving artists 
—is little known in England, and when it is attempted, it is too 
often wofully misapplied. 

In one of the most influential houses in London, a teacher of 
singing, who learned all he knows from a lady-vocalist, famous 
in her day, whom he deceived and afterwards abandoned—a 
modern Silenus of the worst type—is received as the “ most 
trusted ” friend of the family ; in another, a so-called “ composer,” 
whose ‘drawing-room songs” are the feeblest among feeble 
inanities, is petted, lionized, and made as much of as if he 
were a second Chopin, and, in bis own heart, thinks himself 
vastly superior to the Polish master. Here, a daub, miscalled 
a picture, sells for five hundred guineas, because the dauber, 
miscalled artist, happens to be an affable man who can give 
excellent dinners and stylish parties; there, a trashy set of 
verses is published in one of the leading magazines of the day, 
and why? Because its author is a lord. What hope, then, is 
there for the few hard-working people whose very life—body and 
soul—is in their art, and who cannot help showing how they 
despise the Brummagem goods that are accepted in place of 
sterling gold and silver? For this is the age of Sham :—sham 
jewels, sham lace, sham complexions, sham figures; and worse 
than these merely outward things, sham sentiment, sham love, 
sham benevolence, sham patriotism, sham politics, sham all— 
save one thing—the Love of Money. There’s no sham about 
that! In that we are horribly, frightfully in earnest, with the 
selfish, devilish earnestness of professional gamblers, who behold 
with a cynical smile the ruin of others, themselves unmoved. 
Everything gives way before this chief vice and crowning 
passion ; a trifling difference about money matters will separate 
old friends, will part betrothed lovers, will sow bitter dissension 
between husband and wife, will make brothers enemies, and 
will cause father and son to distrust and suspect each other’s 
intentions, 

But in matters of art is it not a question of money also? 
Naturally, every artist seeks some slight reward for his work; 
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surely “the labourer is worthy of his hire.” But the unthinking 
“patrons” of art too often pay the “hire” to the wrong 
persons—to the charlatans and impostors who are to be found 
in every profession, from the painting of Christmas and birthday 
cards up to the writing of bad rhymes, which, somehow or other, 
find their way into seemingly respectable magazines, and who 
are crowding obstructions in the path of really gifted men, and 
by the time the world holds out the tardy wreath of honour to 
the long-neglected genius whom it at last acknowledges, it is 
generally too late. The tired hero-soul has mutely accepted 
its crucifixion, and turns with languor and loathing from the 
vinegar and gall of men’s reluctant praise; it looks away, 
beyond, upward, to those far, vast regions where earth is 
accounted less than a pin’s point of dew on the leaf of a 
flower. Such has been, such is, and such will be in nine cases 
out of ten, the fate of genius in all its forms. “ But, dear 
me!” says Society pettishly, “what else can be expected ? 
We always neglect our geniuses; besides, we really prefer people 
who are only just a little bit talented; geniuses—real geniuses— 
are such queer creatures! One is never quite sure what to say 
to them.” 

Very true, dear Society! I readily admit it. You don’t in 
the least know how to meet a superior intelligence; your little 
hypocrisies are then no use to you; your airs and graces are 
practised in vain; in short, you feel mean, and uncomfortably 
aware of your own deficiences? Yes, I know! I quite under- 
stand! But while I sympathize most keenly in the very natural 
desire you have not to see your ignorance exposed by the 
trenchant truthfulness of an unsuspected Socrates, or the spark- 
ling wit of an unrecognized Moliére, I do not hesitate to cry 
“Shame!” on a certain portion of your brilliant ranks, namely, 
that portion composed of the strictly “ fashionable” ladies with 
plenty of money, who pretend to “ patronize” the hard-working 
artistes of the musical profession. I will cite here one or two 
instances that have come under my own personal observation : 
one of a young lady, well-born, highly educated, ravishingly 
pretty, and possessing extraordinary musical genius, who called 
the other day on a sort of Mrs. Gorgious Midas woman, taking 
with her a warm letter of introduction from one of Mrs. Midas’s 
own intimate friends. Mrs. Gorgious was dressing when the 
young lady arrived, and contented herself with sending a message 
by her servant to the effect that she was “ engaged,” but “ would 
keep the artist’s name and address;” just as if she were a 
milliner, a dressmaker, or a cleaner and trimmer of ladies’ false 
hair, instead of being what: she is—a brilliant musician and perfect 
grande dame in the highest sense of those expressive French 
words. Another case is as follows :—At an afternoon assembly, 
held in one of the best houses in town, where the host and 
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hostess are considered persons of some importance, being con- 
nected with Her Majesty’s Household, a new Italian singer, a 
beautiful woman with glorious dark eyes, was asked (and the 
asking sounded more like a command) to sing. With a sunny 
smile of assent she sang—only a poet could express the delicious 
beauty and fulness of her splendid voice, the heart and passion 
with which she gave it utterance. The people in the room 
listened open-mouthed and staring,—she ceased,—they turned 
to resume their interrupted chatter, making a few remarks such 
as these: “Good voice?” “Ya-as. Sings very well.” “Who 
is she?” “Oh! no one of importance—quite unknown,” &c., 
while the hostess, walking stiffly up to her unpaid vocalist, said, 
“ Thank you; charmed, I’m sure!” and afterwards sang, or rather 
shrieked forth, a song herself, all out of tune, for which she was 
wildly applauded by her own special toadies and flatterers. By- 
and-by every one filed in to tea, which was laid out in an 
adjoining apartment. No man offered his arm to the Italian 
cantatrice—she followed the crowd timidly and all alone. The 
titled mistress of the house forgot to hand her a cup of tea, and 
seeing her sitting thus sorrowfully apart, I ventured to give her 
mine, which had just been condescendingly bestowed on me by 
one of the superior sex with a glass in his eye and a black 
moustache, who evidently imagined himself just a trifle better- 
looking than the god Apollo. She accepted the poor refreshment 
with that sweet, sudden smile which is the peculiar charm of 
some Italian faces, and a “ Grazie, signora!” as softly musical 
as the pianissimo of her own vocalization, and for some ten or 
fifteen minutes we conversed together. But every one else in 
the room seemed to have forgotten her presence, and yet, you 
may be sure, the hostess considered herself as a “ patron” of the 
new artiste, who naturally would have to be grateful for the 
“ social influence ” thus exerted. 

A young composer told me a little experience of his own the 
other day. He was invited to the house of a Mrs. Van Boodle, to 
her “at home,” to play. ‘ You will meet a good many influential 
people,” wrote Mrs. Van B. He went, poor fellow, having 
sacrificed two or three dinners to buy his gloves, new patent 
leather boots and irreproachable tie, and was called upon to open 
the musical programme. He did so cheerily and hopefully, and 
received his poor round of applause. He then sat down, was intro- 
duced to nobody, was never asked to play again, and had the 
mortification to see a mere teacher of the piano, who played detest- 
ably (but who was the private instructor of Mrs. Van Boodle 
herself), asked to perform in the very middle of the proceedings, 
when because there were more people in the room, there was 
naturally more applause. This is an ordinary example of “ social 
influence.” Does Mrs. Van Boodle think, I wonder, that she has 
assisted that young composer by asking him to perform at the very 
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worst time of her “ at home ”—as far as appreciation was concerned 
—introducing him to no one, placing an inferior pianist above him 
and finally paying him nothing? No, Mrs. Van B., that artist has 
no reason whatever to be grateful to you—he simply regrets the 
money he spent on the new gloves and boots he bought for the 
occasion, and well he may, for your “influence” will never gain 
him the worth of them! 

One more instance, though I could quote scores, and I have 
done. A gifted professional reciter, equal to any actress on the 
stage for the splendid force and fire of her delivery, was asked 
recently to give two recitations at the house of the Countess of 
Fuddlebury. She accepted with joy. She ordered an elegant 
dress for the occasion, and determining not to disgrace her 
distinguished “ patrons,” she hired a brougham to take her to the 
countess’s house and back, saying to herself hopefully, “ They 
will certainly give me ten guineas, they are so enormously rich, 
and I can surely afford ten-and-six for a brougham out of that.” So 
she went in proper style, gave her recitations, and was applauded 
as much as the Fuddlebury “set” ever does applaud—and then 
—what happened? The Earl of Fuddlebury gave her a half- 
guinea bouquet! Alone in her brougham, returning home from 
her poor little triumph, she feverishly searched among the flowers 
for the bank note which she thought might have been delicately 
placed there by her noble host and hostess. Alas, she quite over- 
rated the good intentions of the Fuddlebury folk—a bouquet 
presented by an earl is a sufficient reward for anybody surely! 
But how about the brougham? And the dress? And the bills 
coming in for both? Ah, poor thing, she shed many tears over 
her disappointment that night! 

And who shall count the heart-aches, difficulties and sorrows 
that beset all artists in their upward climbing? sorrows that are 
more often increased than lightened by the selfishness and avarice 
of their so-called “patrons.” There is no Mecenas nowadays to 
rescue the unknown Horace or Virgil who may be toiling away, on 
the brink of starvation, in his lonely garret. There is no great- 
hearted Lorenzo de Medici to foster the very earliest promises of 
art in the artist and encourage his budding efforts with generous 
praise and substantial reward. Our Prince of Wales is not like 
the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria, interested in all literature 
and art; his efforts are principally directed to the launching of 
“ professional beauties” on the stage, where they cannot act, and 
where they are permitted to remain notwithstanding their in- 
capability, to the wonder, impatience, put gradual toleration of 
the too good-natured British public. Plenty of money is spent 
in useless luxuries ; there are women willing to pay fifty pounds for 
one dress, who would grudge five guineas to Rubinstein if he con- 
descended to play for them privately ; there are lords and dukes 
who will give a thousand pounds for a horse, and yet will screw 
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down the foreign painter who decorates their reception-rooms in 
superb fresco, to the uttermost farthing of meanest remuneration. 
But there is yet another view to be taken of the “ patrons ” of art 
as they exist in this country. Should any of the unfortunate 
gifted ones who have been induced to soil the wings of their 
genius in the miry pit-falls known as “at homes,” happen to suc- 
ceed at last and become famous, then, what a cackling chorus arises 
from the Fitz-foodles and Boodles and Ponsonby Tomkins folk ! 

“I patronized her!” cries one. “I introduced him!” says 
another. 

*T used my best influence for him,” remarks my lord with an 
air of wealthy satisfaction. 

“‘ Without us, she could never have succeeded!” adds my lady 
with a determined nod of triumphant self-elation. And so on. 
Without doubt, if great folks did exert properly the influence they 
have by reason of their wealth and station, they could do much 
for all who are in the various artistic professions, but here a new 
difficulty presents itself. Some of the richest people in the 
metropolis are those who have made their money in trade, 
parvenus who are as ignorant as they are rich and who are unable 
to distinguish between the artist and the churlatan. To be a 
worthy patron of art requires not only wealth, but intellectual 
culture, refinement, delicacy, discrimination and a great love of 
the beautiful. All these attributes are very rarely found in the 
English or American millionaire, British meanness especially, in 
matters of art, being proverbial. John Bull likes to stand aloof 
with his hands in his well-filled pockets, eyeing struggling genius 
with a sort of languid curiosity, and saying with praiseworthy 
philosophy, “ Help yourselves and all your friends will love you.” 
Naturally ! for in success friends are not needed. Weare always so 
ready to love those who don’t want anything from us. I know an 
extremely wealthy woman, conspicuous for the large diamond rings 
she wears on her podgy fingers and the innumerable gold and 
jewelled bangles wherewith she adorns her stout arms, who was 
recently asked to lend a very small sum of money to one who had 
been her playmate in early youth, a sum which would have served 
as a stepping stone for him to fame and fortune. The lady 
professed the most sentimental tenderness for her “ dear, dear old 
friend,” but hesitated about the loan. 

“ How dreadful it would be if he could not pay it back,” she 
said with a sigh. “It will be much better not to lend it.” The 
value of one of her costly rings or glittering bracelets might have 
made her old friend’s career, yet she contemplated the “ dreadful ” 
possibility of his not being able to pay back her loan; she never 
dreamed of making him a free gift of the sum he needed—prefer- 
ring, as such fine ladies generally do prefer, the trumpery gew-gaws 
of personal adornment to the priceless glory of a soul’s gratitude. 

Are there no patrons of Art? Yes, a few, such as‘the King 
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and Queen of Italy, the Emperor and Empress of Austria, and 
certain wealthy heads of historical houses who flourish under the 
rule of these Continental potentates. But in England where 
shall we look for them? The “patrons” of the race-course are 
legion; plentiful, too, are the “patrons”. of burlesque opera, 
where dancing in tights may be carried to the utmost. limits 
of suggestive indelicacy. There are certain bars, too, in London, 
presided over by advertised barmaids, who count their “ patrons ” 
among the “nobility and gentry ” by the score; but the patrons 
of literature, music, painting, or sculpture are few indeed. It 
is a hard time just now for the delicate dreams and ideals of 
Genius, and yet it is by Genius alone that the nation must 
continue to live. The names that resound to-day through the 
educated world are not those of wealthy merchants, brokers, 
traders or lofty aristocrats—they are the names of poets, his- 
torians, musicians, painters, philosophers, thinkers, they who 
were the very life-blood of the age in which they laboured. As 
some of the personages living in Dante’s time are only remem- 
bered because of his power in depicting them as enduring the 
horrors of the “Infernc” or “ Purgatorio,” so it may be that 
this Victorian era will some day only be thought of on account 
of the “Great Neglected,” who may be fighting with difficulties 
in some obscure corner at this very moment, unrecognized by 
so much as a commendatory line in the daily or weekly press. 
Queen Elizabeth was a great personage in her time—her revels 
at Kenilworth were no doubt as brilliant as any attending Queen 
Victoria’s “ Jubilee”’—yet she seems a shadowy and uncertain 
figure compared to the all-embracing existence of Shakespeare. 

Therefore, though it is hard, up-hill work, dear sons and 
daughters of Art, let none of you despond or faint by the way. 
You are not so much in need of pity as are your so-called 
“patrons,” for their eyes are blinded to all but things tem- 
poral, while yours can gaze undazzled upon things eternal. For 
you the birds sing their secrets; for you the flowers talk; for 
you the clouds build fairy palaces; to you the great heart of 
Nature is bared as a scroll on which divine meanings are clearly 
inscribed. Your “ patrons,” most of them at least, see none of 
these wonders. For them the curtain is down—fortune never 
comes with both hands full. Where she bestows great wealth 
she often denies the enjoyment of true benevolence; where she 
gives affluence and luxury, she refuses to add with it the under- 
standing of brotherly love and charity. Be cheerful, 0 artists 
of all grades; be brave and work on patiently; for if your reward 
come not in this foolish brief bubble of a world, have no fear. 
but that the Highest Patron of all—the Creator of Art and the 
Final Perfector of Beauty—will satisfy at last the unuttezable 
longings of those among His faithful servitors, who, tried in’ 
searching fire, have not been found wanting. 
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A FAIR DECEIVER. 


By LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 
AUTHOR OF “ PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE,” “ BERYL FORTESCUE,” ETC. 


O, I shall not tell the name of the ship; those who were my 
fellow-passengers during those brief ten days will recognize 
it easily enough—and themselves, too, no doubt, for I profess my 
portraits to be as correct as those taken by the sun ; not sufficiently 
flattering, perhaps, to satisfy loving eyes, but good enough for 
strangers, who do not care what was the shape of this man’s nose 
or the colour of that man’s hair. To those who were not of our 
party, one vessel will be the same as another; they may choose 
and christen it after their own fashion, for, after all, “ What’s in 
a name?” That question was asked three hundred years ago, 
and answered by Tom Hood in our own day. He proves to our 
satisfaction that there is a great deal in a good name but much 
more in a bad one. 

It was a bright morning in July when I started on my first 
Atlantic passage, in some trepidation of spirit and anxiety of mind. 
First I went on an expedition from one end of the magnificent 
vessel to the other. It was a floating palace ; so steady and strong, 
it seemed impossible that even the wildest waves could make a 
toy of it, or crush it like an egg-shell—a thing so majestic, with 
its iron heart beating with a regular throb, like the pulse of a 
strong man’s life. Having satisfied myself as to the proximity 
of my state-room to stewardess and doctor, I went on deck to look 
round on my fellow-passengers. There were plenty of them; as 
a rule they were mere commonplace specimens of humanity, such 
as nature turns out by thousands, and merely labels “ man” or 
“woman.” But there were some exceptions ; one was an elderly, | 
stern-featured man, bronzed and weather-beaten, with small keen 
eyes, which looked as though they could detect a spot on the face 
of the-sun without the aid of glasses, and so searching that, like 
the east wind, they would reach the marrow at a single blow. 
With these piercing eyes he scanned the faces of every one who 
came on beard. His companion, for he was not alone, was a 
young fellow with laughing blue eyes, full of those animal spirits 
which work off with the early stages of manhood. Then there 
was @ young new-married couple, returning from their wedding 
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tour in the old land. Before I had time to carry my inspection 
further, the cry of “All for the shore” came from a pair of 
stentorian lungs. There was a hurried hand-shaking all round, and 
“* Good-bye,” * Good-bye,” echoed on every side, spoken with vary- 
ing shades of feeling; some bade farewell with a choking sob, 
others with a tender regret, while some who were off for a brief 
holiday shouted a joyous aw revoir | 

In the midst of the bustle and confusion of parting and 
departing a little row-boat hailed the vessel, and in another 
moment came alongside, and a young widow, with a child in her 
—. followed by a boy carrying a small cabin trunk, came on 

oard. 

“T have been detained. I was afraid I should miss the ship,” 
she exclaimed, glancing anxiously around. 

The purser had already taken the contract tickets from the rest 
of the passengers, and held out his hand for hers. She searched 
her purse, her hand-bag, turned everything over, her agitation 
increasing as she found the search was in vain. In deep distress, 
and with a look of profound dismay, she exclaimed : 

“IT have lost it! I had it safe when I started. What shall I 
do? Oh! what shall I do?” 

Here our bronzed old captain came to the fore, and cast his 
kind grey eyes on the young widow’s face. She was beginning 
to cry, and he patted her in a fatherly way on the shoulder. 

“There, there, my dear,” he said soothingly, “don’t distress 
yourself.” 

“You won’t send me back,” she exclaimed, lifting a pair of 
large pleading eyes to his face, and catching his hand as drowning 
men catch at straws, 

“No! no!” he answered, “it’s all right. I'll take the risk!” 

He gave the signal; we all hurried to the side of the vessel, 
and, with a general waving of handkerchiefs and shouting of last 
words, the little steam-tug which had brought the passengers on 
board went snorting and shrieking back to the shore, and our 
majestic steamer steamed down the river, out towards the dreaded 
Irish Channel. 

That evening the captain’s table was crowded. Everybody 
seemed to realize that the vessel was to be “ home” for the next 
ten days. Everybody seemed socially inclined, but nevertheless 
took mental stock of their neighbours before deciding which 
companions he or she should choose, for, of course, before many 
hours were over we should break into little friendly parties. 

The beautiful young widow, Mrs. Oliver, had the place of honour 
on the captain’s right hand; but before this arrangement could be 
satisfactorily carried out the question had arisen, “ What 
was to become of the baby during the meal?” At last 
i young Scotchman, Malcolm Macdonald, volunteered to immo- 
late himself on the altar of beauty, and, animated by a grateful 
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glance from the widow’s soft brown eyes, he disappeared up the 
companion-way, holding the screeching baby upside dowr, which 
was perhaps excusable, it being the first time he had officiated as 
dry-nurse. 

The captain, in his capacity as host, did his best to make things 
go cheerily. He set the ball of conversation rolling, and if it was 
not fairly bowled onwards it was no fault of his. 

Meanwhile, a game of speculation was being invisibly carried 
on; telegraphic communication was passed from eye to eye, con- 
jectural phrases flew round, and the current of observation set in 
strongly towards the young widow’s quarter. She meanwhile 
seemed quite unconscious of the curiosity she was creating. She 
sat silent and reserved, with a shade of melancholy upon her 
countenance, equally unconscious of the admiring glances of the 
one sex or the critical appraisement of the other. She was mono- 
syllabic in her answers to special questions, and in reply to 
general observations she merely glanced up and smiled —with 
such a smile! One longed to catch the upward glance and smile 
again. She had beautiful brown eyes, and her black dress set off 
to the best advantage her fair complexion and curling golden 
hair. 

The young bride, Mrs. Howard, looked across the table with a 
supercilious air. She had caught her liege lord’s glances wander- 
ing that way oftener and with warmer admiration than she quite 
approved. Once he ventured to nudge her elbow, levying an 
unlicensed tax upon her admiration. She refused to honour his 
demand, and obstinately turned her eyes in another direction. 

After dinner all went their several ways, some to the smoking 
room, some lounged over the bulwarks, others joined the cry of 
“Yo, heave ho!” and helped or hindered the sailors in hauling the 
ropes, for the wind was freshening. All sails were set to catch the 
breeze ; and the vessel, like a beautiful white bird with outspread 
wings, floated along, cutting her way through the water with a 
steady rapidity that had an exhilarating effect upon everybody ; 
we felt as if we ourselves were floating over the water. The 
“briny kisses of the great sweet mother” stirred the soul into 
open rejoicing, and bursts of laughter and cheerful voices echoed 
on all sides. Meanwhile, the pretty bride and her athletic 
bridegroom paced the deck in gloomy silence; she, because she 
was wrathfully disposed ; he, because he had nothing to say; he 
rarely had much to say ; conversation was not his strong point. 
Presently he became vaguely aware that there was something 
unusual in the continued silence, and he broke it, adding insult 
to injury. 

“T say, Kate!” he exclaimed. 

Well.” 

*“ [sn’t she a stunning creature !” 

“ Who?” 
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“Why, the widow, of course; one doesn’t often see such a fine 
woman; clean and smart—not a bad point about her.” 

“You talk as though you were studying a horse,” was the 
freezing reply. 

“ So she is, she’s a mére, mare!-Not bad that! don’t you see ? 
mére—mother ; mare, horse?” He laughed heartily at his own 
wit, and nudged his wife’s elbow, as a means of wakening her 
understanding to a full appreciation. She smiled faintly, and he 
followed up his advantage, adding,“ Wonderfully reserved, though, 
and quiet, isn’t she? Never once opened her lips.” 

‘She opened her mouth though, and put plenty into it. The 
way she ate was perfectly disgusting ; putting the knife into her 
mouth, too! I thought she was going to swallow it.” 

“ Ah! that looks queer—very,” he observed sagaciously. “ I 
should like to know her history—I’m sure she’s got one.” 

Here Mr. Jaggers, the’ tall strange-looking man who had first 
attracted my attention, joined them in their promenade, and 
somehow, after a slight passing observation concerning the 
‘weather, the conversation drifted towards the beautiful Mrs. 
Oliver. Mr. Jaggers protested he had not seen her face. ‘ Besides, 
he didn’t pay much attention to women—didn’t believe in ’em.” 

“‘ Jaggers don’t believe in anything,” rejoined his young com- 
panion, whom he called “Charlie,” but who was registered as 
“Stokes.” “Now, I believe in everything, especially in women, 
from my own grandmother down to ‘ Ginx’ s baby.’ I mean to 
get up a flirtation with that widow if I can.’ 

* T don’t suppose you ‘ll have much trouble, for all she seems so 
reserved and shy,” said Mrs. Howard, with a toss of her head. 

‘She doesn’t talk much at present, certainly,” observed Mr. 
Stokes, “ but I daresay she’ll put the steam on by-and-by.” 

“ T think she’s stupid,” observed the bride. 

*‘She can afford to be stupid,” said the obtuse but chivalrous 
bridegroom, “for she’s deucedly handsome.” 

“‘ If a woman doesn’t talk wisely or look well, she is not fit to 
live,” said Charlie Stokes; “ she certainly does the one, and it is 
not every one who can do both—like yourself,” he added with an 
insinuating smile, at which bare-faced compliment the lady 
simpered and her liege lord’s face radiated. He nudged her 
elbow, his usual way of calling her attention. 

“Oh, I say, Kate! come, after that ” He did not finish 
his speech, he rarely did; he stumbled in the middle and then 
cut himself adrift altogether. 

At this moment they were approaching the bow of the vessel; 
the golden-haired widow had seated herself upon a coil of ropes, 
and was looking over the bulwarks watching the white foam-flakes 
rushing along and leaping up the sides of the vessel, As the 
group came near she glanced up and met the full gaze of Mr. 
Jaggers’ searching eyes; hers drooped, she turned away. 
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“My God!” he exclaimed in a low, smothered tone, though 
not so low but it reached the ears of his young friend Stokes. 

“ Why—what is it? What’s the matter?” he inquired. 

. “Nothing. I was struck by a likeness, that’s all. I fancy I 
must have seen her before somewhere,” replied Mr. Jaggers. 

“And I should say she was the very last person in the world 
whom you would be likely to see; quite off your beat. Look at 
her; she’s a lady—no doubt about that. But you are always 
finding out likenesses—a dangerous faculty that. Only yesterday 
you said I was like somebody who was hanged ten years ago.” 

The next day was stormy; there were no ladies on deck, and 

few gentlemen. The sea had worked itself into a state of foaming 
fury. There was a high wind, all sails were set, and the vessel 
made rapid way, going at the rate of fifteen knots an hour, 
cutting her way bravely through the watery mountains which 
reared and rose on all sides of her. Indeed, everything rose 
except our spirits, and they fell below zero as we lay moaning in 
our cabins. The next day the weather moderated; the storm 
passed, leaving only a heavy swell behind it. We heard the 
tramp of footsteps overhead, and cheerful voices full of exuberant 
healthy spirits exchanging “Good mornings;” merry jests and 
jokes were passing round, judging by the bursts of laughter that 
greeted us. Then, one by one we crept on deck, as flies creep out 
of a crevice, to enjoy the first gleam of sunshine. 
_ Mrs. Oliver was already on deck, looking as handsome asa picture 
in her crimson hood, carrying what young Stokes stigmatized as 
“that shrieking abomination” in her arms. Many strong arms 
would have relieved her of it, but her manner was repellent, jand 
seemed to resent rather than be grateful for any attention, either 
from her own or the opposite sex. The gentlemen, especially the 
younger portion, felt aggrieved to see this young creature so 
heavily weighted, but had not courage to press their undesired 
services upon her. 

“What big brutes we are,” growled the admiring young 
Scotchman; “great hulking fellows, lounging about with our 
hands in our pockets, while she—by Jove! I can’t stand it!” 

He strode across the deck, and made straight for the young 
widow. 

“ Allow me, please,” he exclaimed, taking the sturdy boy from 
her unresisting hands, and marching away in triumph, holding it 
with the grace of an elephant, and making the most ridiculous 
zoological noises to amuse it. 

Mrs. Oliver simply yielded the child to him, without a caress 
or atender word. Indeed, it was observed that she never showed 
any maternal tenderness to her boy, only a kind of wooden devo- 
tion. Relieved from her charge she sat down. Mr. Stokes strolled 
up and stood beside her. - 

“Your first voyage?” he inquired, taking up the initiatory 
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step towards the proposed flirtation, which threatened, however, 
to be a more difficult matter than he at first imagined. 

“Yes,” she answered briefly. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands gleefully together. 
“‘T hope we shall have a jolly time; though last night wasn’t 
very promising.” 

“* Wasn’t it ?” she said languidly, as though she had no interest 
in the matter. 

“ Well, scarcely,” he answered, opening his eyes. “We don’t 
often have that kind of weather in July. Why even poor old 
Jaggers was down, and it takes a good deal to bowl him 
over.” 

“Jaggers! Who is Jaggers?” she asked, lifting her beautiful 
eyes to his face, and for the first time waking up with some little 
interest. 

“Well, Jaggers is a friend of mine,” replied Stokes. “There 
he is—that grim-looking, elderly party.” 

“T know that,” she answered impatiently. ‘I mean, what is 
he?” 

“Oh, what is he!” echoed Mr. Stokes, slightly taken aback. 
“Well, that’s a facer. He don’t care for everybody to know 
exactly what he is.” 

“No?” she exclaimed in sweet surprise. ‘ At first I thought 
he was the captain; he looks like an officer.” 

“You're near it. You wouldn’t like to sail in his ship, though. 
You'd be sure to get wrecked ; perhaps landed between four stone 
walls.” 

“‘T don’t understand,” she answered, glancing up at him with a 
puzzled look. The young man looked away over the sea, as 
though he did not want to be tempted into further confidences. 
*‘T should like to know,” she added, “ but, of course, don’t tell me 
if it is a secret. He is very like some one I have seen before.” 

“ By Jove! that’s exactly what he said of you!” 

“Really. Well, who knows? We may turn out to be old 
friends. Iam more than ever interested in Mr. Jaggers.” 

*“‘ He is the last man in the world I should have thought likely 
to interest a lady. It would pay much better to be interested in 
me,” he added with a light laugh. 

“Oh, there is interest and interest,” rejoined Mrs. Oliver, as 
she dropped her eyes and turned away. 

The young man was silent for a moment, and then rejoined, 
with the confidence beauty frequently inspires in his inexperienced 
Sex: 

*“T’m sure you're to be trusted, Mrs. Oliver; but it doesn’t do 
to let these things get afloat. We don’t want everybody to know 
everything.” 

* Of course not.” 

“ Well,” he added confidentially, “ Jaggers is A.l at Scotland 
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Yard; a first-rate hand. Once give him the scent, he is like a 
bloodhound—sure to run his man down.” 

“Ah! a police detective ?” she exclaimed. He nodded. “Oh! 
what a dreadful man!” 

* Not at all,” rejoined Mr. Stokes; “ he’s one of the best fellows 
in the world, except in the way of business, then he is as hard as 
nails.” 

The announcement that he was “as hard as nails” did not 
seem to increase his popularity in the young widow’s eyes. 

“It is a mean sneaky way of getting a living,” she observed, 
“and all the talking in the world can’t make it anything else.” 

“T don’t know about that,” he answered, “one evil creates 
another, you know. So long as thieves run ahead there must be 
somebody to catch them. On the whole I think the detective isa 
grand institution, a necessary one, too, and so you’d think if you 
had lost your jewellery, and he,” jerking his head towards Jaggers, 
‘* was to find it for you.” 

“I suppose I should,” she answered demurely; “ in such cases we 
are apt to be selfish.” 

“Yes,” replied the young fellow, “and generally speaking, we 
are quite ready to shake hands with the sinner when we benefit by 
the sin.” : 

“ Perhaps,” she answered, glancing up with ashy, winning smile 
into his face, “ but I don’t think I should choose the sinner for my 
travelling companion, especially on a pleasure excursion,” she 
added emphatically. He laughed and rubbed his hands together 
as though he rather enjoyed the idea. 

‘So you think we’re on a pleasure excursion ?” he chuckled. 

* At least it looks like it,” she answered. 

“Ah! but you shouldn’t judge by appearances ; it is quite the 
reverse, and you—well, I suppose we have been speculating about 
one another; I vote that we strike a bargain—you tell me your 
story and I'll tell you ours.” 

The lady looked down and played nervously with the folds of 
her dress, as she answered with a mournful air, as though she had 
just come out of the deepest affliction department : 

“ Mine is soon told, I—I am a widow, as you see, and Iam going 
to join my friends in Quebec.” She looked at him, adding 
inquiringly, “ And you ?” 

“Oh! we're likely to have rather a lively time of it,” he replied 
half hesitating for a moment, then adding briskly, “ You’ve heard 
of the great jewel robbery, I suppose? All London is ablaze with 
it. A wonderfully mysterious affair,” he added, knitting his brows, 
as though he had the mystery on the brain, “ but I think we are 
on the right track now. Jaggers is rather close, but I fancy I 
know a thing or two.” 

* But what have you to do with it?” she inquired with naive 
interest. 
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“Not much, really. I’m going partly for pleasure, partly for the 
purpose of identification. I think I can swear to the fellow we’re 
after, and I know I can recognize the jewels if he has them con- 
cealed about him.” 

The widow regarded him with a look of furtive inquiry, as she 
asked in a low voice, almost under her breath: 

“Ts he in Canada?” He nodded confidentially. 

“ Sailed five days ago, but on a slower vessel than this; we shall 
catch him at Quebec. We have telegraphed to the police there, 
and they’ll look after him, and take good care of him, too, till we 
come. Then Jaggers will just’ slip the bracelets on, and we’ll be 
back in England in next to no time.” 

“ Please don’t talk any more about it,” she rejoined, “it makes 
one quite miserable to hear of such dreadful things.” She got up 
and walked to the other side of the deck. He whistled as he 
leaned against the bulwarks, and watched the lithe figure pacing 
briskly to and fro. 

“Whew!” he whistled softly. “ How sensitive these women 
are! What a fool I was to talk to her!” He pulled his fair 
moustache perplexedly as he added, “ What would Jaggers say, I 
wonder ?” 

It was getting dark—too late for ring-toss, and shovel-board 
was wiped from the deck. People strolled up and down singing 
snatches of old songs, some indulging in desultory chit-chat—the 
small change of society, which always passes current when the 
pure gold of conversation lies like a drug in the market for want 
of circulation. The young married couple were seated in the bow 
of the vessel, feasting daintily on their honeymoon, which 
threatened to give out before the end of the journey. The 
monotonous music of the sailors’ singing mingled with the cheery 
voice of our captain as he passed hither and thither, exchanging 
pleasant words by the way. He was a bronzed old sea-dog, the 
commodore of the line. We often wondered when our captain 
slept, or if he was a human machine warranted to go ten days 
without winding up, for he had the faculty of popping up on all 
parts of the vessel at the most unexpected times. His sharp eyes 
were everywhere. Nothing escaped his observation, from a speck 
on the deck to a bluebottle buzzing about the shrouds of his vessel. 

As the evening closed in a drizzling rain began to fall ; it seemed 
to damp everybody’s spirits; conversation languished and the deck 
was speedily cleared. Some betook themselves to the saloon and 
improvised a concert for their own benefit, for the most lugubrious 
strains and mutilated fragments of popular melodies floated 
through the skylight and died a natural death in the evening air. 
Some descended to their cabins and made themselves at home 
there. If the sea had not been as smooth as a billiard table there 
would not have been much of “at home” about it ; but Neptune 
was in a drowsy mood and all went well. 
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Late in the evening, young Stokes, who had been uplifting his 
manly voice in some love-lorn ditty, came up on deck for a last 
look round before retiring for the night. As he passed up the 
companion-way he glanced into the little deck saloon, which ‘was 
generally sacred to the ladies. He quite started, he could hardly 
believe his eyes, for there sat Mr. Jaggers and the fair widow Mrs. 
Oliver, engaged in a game of chess, evidently enjoying it, too. 
His grim harsh features were lighted up with the ghost of asmile, 
as she said in playful reproach, with a half-knit contemplative 
brow: 

“Oh, how ungallant! you’ve castled my queen, but wait, I'll 
be even with you yet.” ; 

“ That woman’s a witch, by Jove! Poor old Jaggers, a victim to 
female charms; at his age too!” chuckled the young fellow, as he 
stole away unobserved by either of them, and strolled up and down 
the deck ruminating. 

It was late when Mr. Stokes retired to rest, and then he tossed 
uneasily on his pillow; he could not sleep, he had an uncomfort- 
able feeling as though he had been defrauded of his confidence, 
shorn of his secret as effectually as Samson was shorn of his locks. 
Not only had he betrayed himself, but his friend also, into the 
hands of this modern Delilah. Then he consoled himself, reflecting, 
“ After all it could not matter much. What harm could a woman 
do except talking?” Then he smiled grimly as he remembered 
how often a woman had talked away a man’s reputation, liberty, 
life itself. 

“Bosh,” he muttered, trying to reconcile himself to himself ; 
‘“‘ when we have done our business she may talk as much as she 
likes ; till then I’ll keep an eye upon her.” 

The days passed away pleasantly and monotonously, as days do 
at sea. 

Malcolm Macdonald and Charlie Stokes were assiduous in 
their attentions to the young widow; but it seemed to them both 
that she smiled on none so sweetly as on the elderly, grim, and 
hard-featured Jaggers. 

One night young Stokes, who had been sitting up playing cards 
and smoking, was restless and wakeful; the July night was hot, 
and he felt feverish, and got up to fetch a drink of iced-water. As 
he crossed amidships on the main deck, he saw a light at the end 
of the corridor, from the half-open door of Mr. Jaggers’ cabin. 

“Poor old beggar,” he muttered, “he’s something like me— 
can’t sleep ; I’ll rout him out to keep me company.” 

He quickened his pace, then stopped suddenly. Some one 
came out and shut the door; it wasa woman! She came slowly 
along the passage towards him ; as she crossed the strip of moon- 
light he recognized the face of Mrs. Oliver! 

“* Merciful God!” he exclaimed under his breath, as he stepped 


‘noiselessly aside, and she came nearer—nearer—and passed within 
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a few feet of where he stood. Her eyes were wide open, as she 
stared straight before her—seeing nothing—for though her eyes 
were open their sense was shut. He recognized the fact that.she 
was walking in her sleep! He followed to see that she came to no 
harm. Having seen her safely to her cabin, he went to bed and 
slept soundly till morning. 

As he sat down to breakfast he looked round for Mrs. Oliver, 
but she was not there. He said nothing to any one of what he 
had seen in the night; there was no purpose to be served in 
mentioning it; so he kept discreetly silent. He lounged by the 
companion-way, glancing furtively down the stairs, but the fair 
widow failed to make her appearance. As the day wore on, a 
rumour got in circulation that Mrs. Oliver was not well, and was 
unable to leave her cabin. The lady-passengers charged them- 
selves with the care of the child, while the stewardess looked 
after the mother, so far as she would allow her to do so, but Mrs. 
Oliver was irritable and impatient. She refused to see the doctor, 
“There was nothing the matter,” she said, “she only wanted to 
be quiet—to be let alone!” So she lay for the best part of the 
day with her face to the wall. 

Mr. Jaggers, with a haggard, watchful face, haunted the 
corridors ; he said nothing, but his eyes followed the stewardess 
into the cabin, and questioned her with mute inquiry as she came 
out of it. 

That evening we reached Father Point, and sent up a rocket to 
summon a pilot from the shore. Three rockets, red, white, and 
blue, went up in answer, “Coming.” Then a white light, like a 
gigantic glowworm, came creeping along the face of the water, 
nearer and nearer, till the plish-plashing of oars brought a cockle- 
shell of a boat alongside, and the pilot, with the agility of a cat, 
climbed up the huge black side of the vessel, and leaped over the 
bulwarks on to the deck. We got up steam and were soon once 
more on our way. 

We paced the deck, chatting and singing snatches of old songs, 
all more or less excited as we approached the end of our journéy. 
Glancing over the bulwarks, we were startled by the appearance of 
a huge black mass, which seemed to grow mysteriously out of the 
darkness, with many coloured lights swinging in the empty air. It 
was the steam-tug which had come off from Rimouski for the 
mail, and such passengers as desired to proceed direct to Lower 
Canada. 

There was a hurrying and bustling to and fro; the mail bags 
were flung out from the lower deck, and about fifty steerage 
passengers and some few others went ashore. 

The next morning general consternation sat on the official 
faces. One after another they proceeded to the captain’s room, 
and held mysterious conferences there. People looked question- 
ingly in each other’s eyes, and wondered. Presently a rumour 
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flew from one end of the vessel to the other—Mrs. Oliver was 
missing ! ‘ 

On going to her state-room in the morning the stewardess 
found it empty. Hurried inquiries were whispered from one to 
another; at length the excitement calmed down, and a strict 
investigation took place. Where had she been last seen, and by 
whom? Mr. Stokes reluctantly stepped forward and told what he 
had seen on the previous night. It wasa horrible idea, but at last 
a tangible one. She might have walked overboard in her sleep! 
That was the conclusion generally arrived at. 

This terrible catastrophe cast a gloom over everybody’s spirits, 
and allayed much of the excitement and pleasure of nearing the 
land. All day we steamed up the beautiful St. Lawrence River, 
with a panoramic view of picturesque and glowing scenery out- 
spread on either side. Towards evening Quebec in her regal 
beauty, with the fading sunlight flashing from her thousand 
windows and glittering on her sloping roofs, came in sight. 
Then began everybody’s preparations for leaving the vessel. Mr. 
Jaggers and young Stokes scanned eagerly the faces on the land- 
ing stage. A police official came on board, followed by one or 
two subordinates. An order was given that no one was to leave 
the vessel till they had examined all the passengers. Mr. Jaggers 
took the chief official aside, and they conversed in a low tone. 

“ You’ve got our man!” exclaimed Jaggers. “ He should have 
arrived two days ago. We wired a description and requested he 
should be detained.” 

“Never came,” replied the brother-detective, adding with a 
curious smile, “ He’s here on the vessel with you.” 

* That’s not so,” said Jaggers decidedly. “ Do you think I'd 
have a rat under my nose and not smell him? I know every 
man on board.” 

*‘ And every woman too?” inquired the officer with a signifi- 
cance that made him shiver. “Here, read that,” he added, 
placing in Mr. Jaggers’ hand a telegram which ran thus— 

“ Davis did not sail as expected—you will find him on board 
the steamship ‘Atlantean.’ Disguised as a widow and accom- 
panied by a little boy about a year old. Jewels probably con- 
cealed about him.” 

Jaggers staggered as though he had been shot. His professional 
pride fell dead within him. He dashed down the stairs and in a 
few minutes reappeared in great agitation. 

His pocket-book, with photographs, papers of identification, 
&c., had been stolen. Was this the widow’s errand to his room 
the night before? Was the sleep-walking business a sham ? 
Their wondering was soon set at rest. The dress the soi-disant 
widow used to wear was found concealed beneath a berth in an 
empty cabin. The disappearance, which had so perplexed every- 
body, was now understood. John Davis, a beardless young fellow, 
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the youngest of a gang which had given much trouble to the 
London police, had escaped from England in a widow’s dress with 
the spoils of the great jewel robbery secreted about him! 

He had evidently thrown off the fascinating golden curls which 
had lent such an effectual disguise and so powerful a charm to the 
widow’s suit, and, donning his own attire, had mixed unobserved 
with the steerage passengers and gone off at Rimouski. 

Jaggers, in sore humiliation of spirit, hid his head, covered 
with professional shame. His prey had flaunted and flirted before 
his eyes; and though he had “castled her queen” he had never 
been so effectually “ checkmated.” 

Henceforth the sight of a widow acted upon him as a red rag 
on a bull, and his chief delight in life was to run them down. 








A LIFE INTEREST. 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WOOING 0’T,” ‘aT BAY,” ‘‘ BY WOMAN'S WIT,” 
‘“MONA’S CHOICE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
EXIT ELLIS. 


EANWHILE, in complete unconsciousness of the schemes and 
passions which were twining their dark threads into the warp 
and woof of her simple life, Marjory held on her ordinary quiet 
course, striving resolutely against her own feelings, with more or less 
of success ; restless, watchful, uneasy when Dick Cranston was pre- 
sent, and longing terribly for him in spite of herself when he was 
away. There was an extraordinary charm to her swift mercurial 
nature, her keen impatient perception, in his steady, gentle 
strength, his clear intelligence, his calmness and decision. Both 
his character and his appearance were in advance of his years; 
besides these qualities, the undeniable advantages of form and face 
made him pleasant to the eye. He could not be ungraceful or 
undignified if he tried; then he had always been so kind, so true 
to Marjory, so utterly forgiving, that the thought of all she had 
inflicted on him in the past sometimes made her heart swell 
with longing to repay him in some—in any—way; but she never 
dreamed till that day when he told her he was in love of how 
she loved him. Well, at all events, she was strong enough to 
hide it. It would kill her should he ever discover the true 
nature of her affection. But that he never should. 

Moreover, Dick was greatly changed by his attachment to that 
dark-eyed French girl. He was no longer so even-tempered, so 
satisfied with the present, so quietly certain of the future. He 
was depressed, and a little inclined to take offence at what 
Marjory said or did. He was uneasy too about Brand, who had 
prolonged his absence now over a fortnight, but Marjory felt 
certain this was not the only source of anxiety to him. 

A curious sense of expectancy kept her on the stretch; why, 
she could not tell. There was no visible reason why things 
should not go on for months as they were, still her vague but 
vivid construction was, “ Something is going to happen.” 

This presentiment was, she thought, amply fulfilled by a letter 
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from Mrs. Carteret—an event of rare occurrence—and Marjory 
was much gratified by the mark of remembrance. The conclud- 
ing paragraph, however, soon put all the rest out of her mind: 
“JT find Mr. Ellis is going to spend a few days at Sir Wilfrid 
Trumpington’s place, somewhere near Dockborough. He has 
promised to take you a little present from me, and to give it 
into your own hand.” Ellis was coming there to worry and 
frighten her, but he should not succeed in doing either. She 
could defy him now and Dick would back her up. She wished 
much to tell Dick about the expected and dreaded visit, but 
he had quite given up his friendly habit of coming in half-an- 
hour or more before George returned from the office, and some- 
how or other Marjory did not like to write and ask him to see 
her alone. It was not likely that Ellis would come just yet, and 
some opportunity would offer, when she would give Dick Mrs. 
Carteret’s letter and discuss it with him. 

She was alone when it reached her, and a curious reluctance 
to broach the subject kept her silent respecting it when both 
George and Dick joined her at tea; the next day she would tell 
them, then Dick—unless, indeed, he was too much absorbed in 
his French flame to care about his once beloved sister—would find 
some way to talk the matter over in a téte-d-téte. 

The day went over, at once rapidly and slowly. 

It was amazing what a shifting, cloudy, yet impassable barrier 
her self-consciousness had accumulated between her and her dear 
friend and confidant. She longed yet feared to mention Mrs, 
Carteret’s letter. The mid-day delivery brought her another, 
which, had it not been for the first, would have gladdened her 
heart. The editress of “Crumbs for our Chickens” was pleased 
with her story, which she would print at once, and pay the 
munificent sum of three pounds for it. “If ‘M. A.’ was disposed 
to submit any other productions of her pen to the editorial eye, 
they would be favourably considered.” This was almost beyond 
Marjory’s wildest hopes, and she could have cried with vexation 
to think how the pleasure of the little success was tarnished by 
the trouble that was coming on her. 

“ Well, I will tell George and Dick everything this evening, at 
all events,” she thought; but she had lost her chance, the momen- 
tary hesitation had been unfortunate. 

It was approaching the time of George’s usual return from the 
office that evening, and, having made herself and all things ready 
for him and that other brother she loved so well, Marjory took out 
her aunt’s letter and read it over once more. It was dated nearly 
a week back and the post-mark was London. While conjecturing 
what this might mean the door was opened in an emphatic 
manner by the melancholy Mrs. Stokes, who said, ‘ There’s one 
seeking you, miss.” Before Marjory could reply, Ellis stood 


before her. 
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**IT do not suppose you are very glad to see me,” he said with 
his peculiar fine smile. 

* No, of course not,” exclaimed Marjory, on the impulse of the 
moment ; speaking, as she too often did, first and thinking after. 
“ That is—I am not exactly sorry—it would be too ungracious to 
say so; still, you know, you do not deserve that I should be glad. 
How strange it is to see you here!” She gazed at him, half smiling 
as she compared his distinguished figure, his fashionable attire, 
and the homely room in which he stood. 

“Do not apologize,” he said; “there is war between us, but 
even in the bitterest warfare there are occasional truces. Imagine 
that I am the bearer of a white flag;” he held out his hand. 
Marjory put hers into it with evident reluctance. ‘ Have I your 
permission to sit down ?” he asked, as he released it. 

* Oh, certainly.” 

“Then, before we quarrel afresh—as is most probable—let me 
present my credentials.” He took from his breast-pocket a small, 
oblong parcel and laid it before her. ‘ Mrs. Carteret charged me 
with this,” he continued, “ when I parted with her at Interlacken. 
Are you not anxious to open it?” 

It can wait,” said Marjory more collectedly as she recovered 
from the surprise of his sudden appearance. She looked at him 
expectantly, as if waiting for him to speak, which he was in no 
hurry todo. He looked at her with keen scrutiny, and gradually 
a smile stole over his face. “This is not exactly a palace of 
delight,” he said at length, “ nor do you look as brightly youthful 
as you did, though I am not sure the tinge of pensiveness does not 
make you more womanly and attractive. Even now, if you were 
to bestow a few caresses on me and say, ‘1 love you,’ I might 
lose my head again for a short time. There is some change, some 
new development in you, my sweet Marjory, which I don’t quite 
understand.” 

“Pray, do not take the trouble to try. I am very happy here 
—I am of some use to my brother; we have peace and freedom.” 

** And you are content to live over the shop?” he interrupted. 
** Don’t you think life might have been brighter, might have offered 
a little more variety, had you not broken faith with me? An 
apartment in Paris, theatres, galleries, the companionship of my 
companions, the——” 

“The necessity of masking my existence from my own friends, 
the doubtful position ” interrupted Marjory in herturn. “ No, 





Mr. Ellis; I infinitely prefer the honest obscurity of my present 
one ; and you—you like to torment and annoy me, but you know 
you would not wish to marry me now.” Ellis’ face darkened as 
he = slowly, ‘No, .Marjory, I would not marry you if I 
could.” 

* Then—” she began with animation, when George walked into 
the room in his office coat and with rather untidy hair. He stopped 
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short on the threshold, greatly surprised: “ Mr. Ellis! I had.no 
idea you were in England.” 

“ Only for a very short time,” returned Ellis, rising and shaking 
hands with him very cordially. ‘Iam glad to see you have so far 
recovered the effects of your conflict with the madman—you are 
really a very plucky young fellow.” 

“Glad you think so; I fancy any man would have done the 
same,” said George, drawing a chair forward. “ At any rate it has 
pushed me on, for I have a very comfortable berth and the hope ofa 
better when I am fit for it. It 7s jolly living here, with Marge to 
keep house for me.” ; 

“ That I quite believe,” replied Ellis with an air of conviction. 
“ And you feel no ill effects from the mauling you got ?” 

“Not much now. The stump aches in bad weather and my 
head was queer for awhile, but it is nearly all right now,” 
&e. &e., 

Ellis conversed for a few minutes with every appearance of 
interest, then he said blandly: “I shall not stand on ceremony 
with akinsman. I am here on a secret mission from Mrs. Carteret 
to your sister; I was just opening the subject when you came in; 
perhaps you will be so good as to leave us for a few minutes.” 

“Oh! certainly,” cried George. “It’s a fine night; I'll go and 
take a turn ; perhaps I’ll meet Dick and stop him. He is almost 
sure to come up to-night.” So saying George departed. 

** You had just received my ungallant avowal, that I would not 
marry you if I could, with apparent satisfaction,” resumed Ellis 
where they had left off. 

* Yes,” looking straight at him with frank cleareyes. “I am 
pleased to hear you speak honestly and sensibly. If you do not 
care about me any more, which is quite natural, you can forgive 
me, and we need not cross each other again.” 

* Ah! you think you can -get off so easily,” said Ellis with an 
unpleasant smile. “I should have thought so philosophic a young 
lady as you are would be aware that there is a curious counter- 
part to love, as ardent as tenacious, as ingenious. They run in 
parallel lines, these passions, but now and then comes a cata- 
clysm, when the existing order of things smashes up, and these 
lines clash together—this other potent passion is hatred.” 

** But,” cried Marjory, shivering a little ; “ you do not hate me. 
A mere insignificant girl, who is heartily sorry for the trouble and 
annoyance she caused you—you cannot hate me!” 

“ You forget,” said Ellis sternly, “ that you inflicted on me the 
bitterest mortification and disappointment, the most utter 
defeat, that man could suffer, and, my dear, delicate, disdainful 
Marjory, I am determined to have as much revenge as circum- 
stances will permit; yet I will not stoop to double dealing. I 
warn you again, that though Ido not wish to marry you myself, 
neither do I intend you to marry any one else, or if you do it will 
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be at a desperate risk. Mo man would like to wed a woman with 
your history.” 

‘‘T know that,” she returned with a bright smile that surprised 
him. “ But Iam content never to marry; on that point I have 
quite made up my mind.” 

“ Have you?” said Ellis, gazing very intently at her with knit 
brows. 

“You are not the woman to go through life without loving— 
loving passionately, I count on that. It strikes me the secret of 
the indefinable change I notice in you is that you already love— 
your readiness to renounce marriage suggests that, between your 
love and you some barrier intervenes. Ha! I have guessed right,” 
he added, as Marjory coloured crimson and the quick beating of 
her heart might almost be heard. 

‘A barrier will always exist between me and any one I may 
love,” she said, pride lending her composure. “How could I 
deceive any one I loved? Do youthink I would leave it to you to 
tell the tale of my folly, or do you think I could face the shame 
of confessing it ? ” 

“T cannot conjecture what you would do,” said Ellis moodily. 

“If you only came to see me to reiterate what you have told me 
many times before I think you might have spared yourself trouble 
and me pain. You have released me from my promise and I am 
not the least afraid of your threats; there can be no use in your 
remaining, and still less in our ever meeting again. If you can 
help it, don’t hate me; if you cannot, why, it is worse for yourself 
than for me.” 

“T do not think I do hate you, Marjory, after all,” said Ellis in a 
softer tone. ‘“ You exercised an extraordinary influence, some spell, 
upon me, and I don’t think it is quite exhausted yet. You are the 
only -woman I ever met who is transparently true, and when I am 
with you I am honest from contagion. How I should have liked 
always to live under the influence of that contagion is another 
matter. However, I owe youa large debt, and hatred or no hatred, 
my sense of justice to myself will compel me to pay it whenever 
Ican. I suspect the first instalment is being lodged now, or Iam 
much mistaken. Good-bye, Marjory; I am going upto town to- 
night and shall not——” 

He was interrupted by the abrupt entrance of Dick followed by 
George. 

“‘ Have we come in too soon?” asked the latter. “It seemed 
a long time and Dick there is raging for his tea.” Dick bestowed 
a stiff bow and a very stern look on Ellis. Not speaking a word to 
Marjory he planted himself beside the fireplace. 

“Oh, no—by no means,” replied Ellis graciously ; “ we had dis- 
cussed our secrets and were talking on mere commonplace 
subjects.” Herose. ‘Then you will write fully to Mrs. Carteret 
yourself,” he said, offering his hand to Marjory; “and so I must 
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reluctantly wish you good evening. Glad to have found you so 
well,” shaking hands with George. “Ah! my friend, the young 
mason, still dabbling in stones and mortar ?” 

** Still doing honest work, I hope,” returned Dick sharply. 

“Indeed, not a common style of art,” and with a general bow 
and a warning look to Marjory, which she alone perceived, he 
retreated. 

Dick looked after him, the most angry expression Marjory had 
ever seen on his face, and then turned his eyes on her with no 
diminution of displeasure, to her great surprise. 

To divert attention from herself she exclaimed: “ Let us see 
what Aunt Carteret has sent me,” and proceeded to open the parcel 
Ellis had left with her. 

Unfolding many papers she came to a neat morocco case, on 
opening which a bracelet, brooch and earrings of classic heads 
carved in lava appeared. Marjory exclaimed and admired the 
more warmly because Dick was ominously silent. What could be 
the matter with him ? 

“Are they not pretty, Dick?” she persisted, holding out the 
case to him. 

“Yes, they do great credit to Mr. Ellis’ taste,” he said carelessly. 

** But they are Aunt Carteret’s choice. Do you suppose Mr. 
Ellis would make me a present ?” 

“T do not know, I am sure,” contemptuously. 

“Come, Marge, let us have tea,” cried George, and no more was 
said. The trio however were out of tune; George rattled away as 
usual, but a curious embarrassment hung round Marjory and Dick, 
though the latter made an effort to throw off his ill-humour. 

“I wonder what a high and mighty chap like Ellis thought of 
finding his relations in a sky parlour over offices,” said George 
when his hunger was somewhat appeased. “He says he is a 
relation, doesn’t he, Marge ?” 

“TI suppose he is, and I am sure it is not much matter what he 
thinks; he is going away to London to-night, and probably we 
shall never see him again.” 

‘I don’t believe that,” said Dick emphatically though in a low 
tone. 

“You don’t seem to like our illustrious cousin,” exclaimed 
George. 

“No, I do not,” very decidedly. 

‘Well, Ido. I know when I went down to stay at Langford 
Priory I’d have gone to smash with old Carteret and his wife if 
Ellis hadn’t backed me up. It was wonderful the way he used to 
finish what I wanted to say, pick me up when I stumbled, and that. 
was pretty often, for I was altogether in strange soundings down 
there.” 

“ Yes,” said Marjory thoughtfully. “It would have been 
quite awful at Langford if Mr. Ellis had not been one of the party.” 
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No one spoke for a few moments after this, until Dick suddenly 
changed the subject by observing : 

“T have not heard from Brand for two or three days. I don’t 
know what he can be about ; he ought to be doing his work here.” 

“When is he coming ?” asked Marjory. 

“TI do not know exactly. There are some letters for him, and 
I am not quite sure where to send them. I wish he would come 
back.” 

Soon after Dick rose to leave them, the cloud which hung over 
him all the evening not yet dispersed. 

‘Will you come with young Rennie and me over to Hollishead 
to-morrow? We are going to look at a horse his governor wants 
to buy. It will be a pleasant outing if the weather is fine.” 

“No, thank you,” returned Dick promptly. ‘Brand may be 
back and I should not like to be out the way.” He paused and 
looked very steadily at Marjory. “ Are you going out too?” 

“Who? me. No, of course not. The boys don’t want me.” 

“T shall be free to-morrow about three as it is Saturday. I 
have a letter or two to write and then I will come on to you, if 
you will have me,” said Dick turning to Marjory. 

“Very well,” but somehow the idea of his coming did not give 
her unmixed pleasure; she felt in an indistinct way that she was 
to be called to account and she braced herself to do battle. 

“TI do not know what has come to Dick,” cried George when 
they were alone. “He has turned quite crusty. I walked nearly 
as far as his lodgings before I met him and he seemed all right, 
but when we came near here I thought it was too soon to come in, 
and told him that Ellis had come with a message to you from Mrs. 
Certeret. He grew as black as night, and said he did not 
suppose you wanted us to keep away, and that Ellis was a double- 
dealing schemer. What did he mean, Marge?” 

“Oh, George, how can I tell? I think Dick must have some- 
thing on his mind, he has not been a bit like himself lately.” 

She sighed and fell into a fit of deep thought while George 
talked of his intended excursion next day, repeated some witticisms 
of Forbes Rennie and finally demanded her fullest attention to the 
question of a new overcoat for the winter. 

* * * * 

Away in London, Brand waited with impatient patience—if 
such an expression may be used—for Mrs. Acland’s appearance. 
Returning from Leighton Abbot he removed from the hotel to 
obscure lodgings, both for safer communication and for cheapness. 

A wonderful change had come over the careless Bohemian. 

The companionship of his son seemed to have transformed his 
nature. The simple but resolute directness of Dick’s character, his 
broad kindly spirit, his deep sense of justice, awoke both respect and 
affection in the father’s impressionable heart, and roused in him the 
desire to attract and to deserve his regard. He was deeply peni- 
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tent for having deserted his boy; for having believed his mother 
unfaithful on insufficient evidence. He had been so irritated, so 
outraged by her contempt—by her reckless display of rage and 
regret at having married him when she found her hopes of his 
being heir to a fine estate fade away, that he was ready to accept 
any doubt as positive proof against her. Now he was more embit- 
tered against her than ever for her cold-blooded cruelty to his son ; 
he would far more readily have forgiven her attempt on his own 
life had he known of it. Of this, however, he was in total ignor- 
ance. He was much puzzled as to how the bottle of chloroform 
came to be so near him, as by no effort of memory could he 
recall any attempt on his own part to draw it to him or to open it 
—a vague kind of unacknowledged idea that his wife must have 
some hand in it, but how? He had asked the chamber-maid if 
she had seen the lady who was with him, and she had replied, 
“Yes, the lady was going to the stairs.” That seemed to settle 
the question. Well, he had escaped at all events, and now, he was 
quite as determined to live as old Maynard himself. 

“T wonder,” he murmured to himself as he sat téte-d-téte with 
his pipe, “‘ which of us will win in this waiting race; he is more 
than twenty years my senior, but then he has an untried constitu- 
tion, while I have tampered with my vitality and am but the 
wreck of what I was. He is animated by hatred—and I am 
buoyed up by love. Which has the greatest staying power?” 

“© How shall I break it ali to Dick? I dread—and long to do 
so. He is fond of me in a way—how will he like to know I am 
the father he has been taught to look upon as a dastardly 
deserter? Well, he shall know all he has to thank his mother 
for. Yet for his sake I am disposed to spare her. It will be an- 
awful crash for that unfortunate Acland. What can he do? I 
wonder did she tell Blake that I had come to life again? I fancy 
he has been her counsellor and confidant all through. She might 
have been a different woman perhaps but for him! Still her 
heart must have been stony by nature, or she never would have 
treated her own son—such a son—so cruelly.” 

He looked at his watch—one o’clock. Was that woman coming ? 
It was an hour after her own appointment. If she came and they 
could arrange some plan of action, some system of communica- 
tion, he would return to Dockborough. He pined to be once 
more with his son—to open his heart to him ; to drop in and have 
a quiet chat with Marjory, of whom he had grown quite fond; to 
sketch her pretty brown head, or excite George’s boyish laughter 
by descriptions of life among the negroes of the Southern States, 
or the keen Yankees of the North. 

Yet another hour, and Brand’s patience was exhausted ; still he 
did not like to go out. He took his pencil and the sketch-book 
without which he rarely moved. He was now really industrious, 
working hard to maintain himself and save his annuity, to leave a 
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little ready money to Dick. Now, that would be taken from him. 
Almost unconsciously his hand drew the outline of his son’s head ; 
the occupation brought tranquility. Brand had no business out 
of doors—the day was damp and dull—so he drew on; then an 
idea for a picture crept over his brain, and he sketched that. At 
length the shadows of the now early-closing day gathered over 
him. He was surprised to think it was so late, and sat on in the 
dusk building castles in the air about Dick’s future. 

“A telegram for you, sir,” said the little servant of the house, 
rousing him to a sense of the troublesome present. He opened it 
hastily and read, “Cannot come. To-morrow at twelve, without 
fail.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A BATTLE WITH FATE. 


WHEN Mrs. Acland so readily promised to meet Blake, her 
rapid brain darted upon a plan by which she hoped to play off 
one enemy against another. Philip Cranston was evidently 
disposed to spare her for her son’s sake. She would throw herself 
on his mercy, and interpose him between herself and her perse- 
cutor. She would tell him her difficulties, and get him to meet 
Blake in her stead. Then they could fight it out ; whatever was 
the upshot she would be in no worse case than she was at present, 
and should Philip succeed in buying or bullying Blake, he would 
be easier to deal with than the coarser foe. 

With this view she made the appointment with Brand (as he 
must still be called), and almost enjoyed the picture her fancy 
drew of Blake’s dismay when the apparition of his former friend, 
whom he had so basely deceived, confronted him. 

Still she could not shake off the chilly sense of dread, and 
reluctance to encounter her former hushand ; she felt as if he must, 
in meeting her eyes, divine that she almost succeeded in murder- 
ing him. 

If indeed he could be induced now to aid her in dealing with 
Blake, he had been preserved to shield her. But after? How was 
7 to get rid of him? how retain her position of lofty respecta- 

ility ? 

Let her defeat the more immediate enemy, however, and then 
circumstances would guide her in dealing with the other. The 
existence of her son was one strong point in her favour. 

So musing, she partly recovered herself, but when her husband 
returned to a sort of picnic dinner in their dismantled house, he 
was much distressed by her extreme pallor and exhausted air. 

“Very glad I persuaded you to see the doctor, my dear. What 
hour are you to go to him ?” 
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“ At twelve. I shall go on to do a little shopping in Regent 
Street, get my prescription made up, and then take a cup of tea at 
the station, so as to be back by six or seven o’clock.” 

“JT wish I could go down with you, but I have one or two par- 
ticular appointments to-morrow.” 

“Oh, do not trouble about me, I am not half so ill as you 
imagine. I will write you a few lines after I see the doctor.” 

“« You had better not get up to breakfast to-morrow ; I want mine 
earlier than usual.” 

“ Very well, dear.” 

Mrs. Acland breathed more freely when she heard the front 
door close behind her husband. Fortune still favoured her; she 
would start a little earlier than she had intended in order to 
have more time with Brand. 

She gave directions to the servants who remained in the house, 
with her usual clearness, and was in the act of placing pencil 
and paper in her little handbag, when the front door bell 
sounded loudly. Mrs. Acland started, with a sudden prophetic 
dread. Then the servant came in with asmall note. Mrs. Acland 
tore it open. It contained one line, “I must see you.” No 
signature, nor was any needed. Neither dared she refuse. 

“Tell the man to come in,” she said, and shut her mouth close, 
determined to fight to the last. 

The next moment Blake crossed the threshold, his hat in his 
hand, his hair a disordered tangle, rough and coarse from the 
attempts he had made to bleach it a lighter colour; his blue 
spectacles awry, his face pale and pasty. 

“ What brings you here?” asked Mrs. Acland in a low fierce 
whisper. 

“The old thing, Ju—the old thing. I swear I am almost 
ashamed of myself. But last night I happened to turn into 
a place—oh, no matter where—they were playing euchre, and I 
took a hand just to while away an hour. I was in such wonderful 
luck I thought it would be a sin to stop, then the tide turned. 
I thought to regain what I lost, so I went on, till I hadn’t a 
blessed rap left. I thought I’d catch you before you went to 
meet the governor. Just give me a sov. to keep me going till 
to-morrow ; then you know you were to give me more cash.” 

“I will not give you a sou, you ruffian! not if you were to 
ruin me by your treachery the next moment,” she returned in the 
same suppressed tone of bitter hatred and indignation. “It is 
impossible to buy safety from such as you! I give up the 
struggle, but I will destroy you! I will inform the police that 
you have returned to your old haunts, and you may tell your tale 
against me in the dock. Let me pass,” she added, advancing 
towards him with flashing eyes and a look of desperation on her 
set face. 

‘Not to hand me over to the police if I know it,” he exclaimed, 
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letting his hat fall and grasping her upper arm painfully hard. 
“ How dare you defy me? You know I can 

Mrs. Acland interrupted him with a low cry, for as she stood 
facing the door she saw it open abruptly, and Mr. Acland with an 
air of amazement entered, exclaiming, ‘“ What is the matter? Let 
go the lady this moment! What does he want?” 

“The game’s up, by——” said Blake grinding his teeth. 

His voice struck Mr. Acland, who had placed himself between 
him and his wife, and now, looking keenly at the intruder, said in 
tones of almost awestruck surprise, “Good God! Why it is 
Blake! What—what do you want here ?” 

“ Money!” replied Mrs. Acland, who for a moment lost her 
self-command, so infuriated was she by the frustration of her plans. 
“The coward thrust himself upon me in your absence, hoping to 
extract money from me by a pitiable tale, and when he found I 
was not to be imposed upon, he was about to use violence.” 

“T was about to exact money from her,” retorted Blake, 
taking off his spectacles and glaring at the woman who stood to 
her ground so resolutely. ‘Money I am entitled to because I 
have kept her secrets and shielded her reputation. And if you 
are Wise, you will make up for what she has failed to give 
me.” 

Mr. Acland gazed first at one iad then the other in bewildered 
astonishment as if he but half understood what was going on. 

“ Money—secrets!” he stammered, feeling that the solid 
ground would crumble away next, that the end of all things was 
at hand. ‘ What—what does he mean?” 

Mrs. Acland was silent, nerving herself for a final effort to keep 
her hold upon her husband. Blake, exasperated by her scorn and 
defiance, cast all restraint to the winds. “I mean that I know 
your wife’s history better than any one else! That I found a 
husband for her, when I began to fear she would be a drag on my 
own career, that she got sick of him, and nearly drove him out of 
his mind; that I held letters of hers which would prove what I 
assert ; and that when I came to a smash, she bought them from 
me with the cash she stole from your safe, and laid the blame on 
her own son! I can swear to this, and if you give me up to the 
police, there is not a crooked corner of her queer life I will not 
turn out to the light of day! The world shall know what sort of 
a mother your children have! It is for you to judge, whether it’s 
worth while to make me hold my tongue.” 

While he spoke Mrs. Acland onalas her husband’s face, and 
saw that the accusation was too monstrous to be accepted by him; 
she saw as by an electric flash the value of her word against that 
of a detected cheat, and when the alarmed, incredulous husband 
ent his eyes upon her, she met them with a proud superior 
smile 

“Do you believe this probable tale?” she asked. “No, I see 
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you do not. Yet I must insist on your hearing my version of it, 
before this liar’s face.” 

“Let him begone first!” cried Mr. Acland. “I shall claim 
the protection of the police—let him escape if he can.” 

“As you will! My revelations will make fine food for the 
society papers.” 

“Hear me! I insist on your hearing me,” reiterated Mrs. 
Acland, moistening her parched lips with her tongue, and still 
keeping a steady front, though she trembled with fear and anger. 

“This man was the constant companion of my unfortunate 
husband. I tried to keep him out of our house, seeing he was 
an evil influence. He clung to the acquaintance, because he 
believed he would make money of it when my husband 
inherited the property which then seemed likely to come to him. 
He hated me, because I tried to win my husband from bad and 
reckless ways. He sowed dissension between us; then when I 
was alone, he appeared anxious to atone for the past. Finally, 
being in sore straits, needing money to enable me to accept the 
position of companion, I took a small loan from him. It was 
the only chance I had of securing the means of existence for my 
boy; this he declared I might pay back how and when I could. 
My one error has been keeping this hidden from you, my best, 
my most generous friend! Out of the allowance you give me 
for my personal expenses I saved enough to pay him by degrees, 
and the last instalment which cleared me of debt to him 
happened to be paid just before he disappeared. There is my 
story. I am ready to stand to it, in court or out of court.” 

There was a quiet look of deadly determination in her eyes 
as she fixed them on Blake, who was himself staggered by the air 
of truth she put on. 

‘* Why—why did you conceal this from me?” cried Mr. Acland, 
greatly shaken; horrible visions of a magistrate’s court, of evil 
reports, of slanderous paragraphs, rising before him. 

“‘ Because I shrank from distressing you, but chiefly because 
I feared, knowing your fine nature, that the idea of my having 
received help from him,” she pointed scornfully to Blake, who 
was stunned by the readiness and plausibility of her defence, 
“might have helped him to gain a hold on you too! You know 
how anxious I was to get you out of his hands. Should I have 
ventured to act as I did between you, had that man held me in 
his power ?” 

“No, certainly not! Now you, you villain. Leave this house! 
And remember I will inform the authorities of this impudent 
attempt to extort money.” 

“She has the invention, the pluck of a hundred devils! Still 
I will tell my tale if I am caught; and remember if enough mud 
be thrown, some will stick,” exclaimed Blake. “ By ——, I 
speak truth, and you will find it out one day! Anyhow, it is 
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more for your comfort and respectability that I should disappear, 
and Ihaven’tarap. I gambled away the five pounds she gave me 
yesterday.” 

“Gave you yesterday?” interrupted Mrs. Acland, with infinite 
scorn. ‘“ There is no limit to this man’s lies! Where, and how 
did I give you five pounds?” then turning to her husband, “ You 
know I had not five pounds about me? 1 had to ask you for 
money for the doctor’s fee this morning.” 

“That proves a good deal,” sneered Blake. 

“Begone,” cried Acland, angry, alarmed, bewildered, yet still 
believing in his wife. ‘ Never let me see you again.” His hand 
moved furtively towards his pocket. Mrs. Acland with a sudden 
gesture of dignified resolve seized it. 

No, Robert,” she said ; “* you shall not give him a penny—my 
reputation demands that you should not. I can bear the brunt 
of his accusations. Who would believe Ais word against mine ? 
Let him go, and do his worst. Yet Iam not inhuman! Should 
he escape detection, and return to confess the infamous false- 
hood of what he dares to assert, to humble himself before the 
woman he has tried to ruin, I would not hold your hand. I 
would give him the chance of repentance and reform.” 

“There is small chance of either,” said Mr. Acland. ‘Come, 
leave the house, or I will seek help you would not like.” 

Blake looked straight into Mrs. Acland’s eyes. ‘ Your match,” 
he muttered, “was never created, but,” with a deep curse, 
*‘ you have not done with me yet.” 

An awful sense of deadness seized Mrs. Acland as he dis- 
appeared. She could afford to breathe, but what an abyss of 
danger still yawned under her feet! She had contrived to throw 
a plank across it—would it bear her safely to the other side ? 
Still she had gained time! All depended on her own courage. 

Strange compound of contradictions as are most natures, in 
this desperate pass, though hardened to the pitch of being ready 
to dare any crime rather than be beaten by the traitor who tried 
to sacrifice her, the thought of her children nearly broke her 
down. They were at once the evidence and support of her 
highly prized respectability ; her feeling for the boy Herbert was 
the nearest approach to real affection she had ever known! She 
had become so accustomed to the quiet, orderly routine of an easy 
assured life, that the idea of its being torn from her was in- 
supportable. 

She sank exhausted into a chair, while these thoughts crowded 
upon her. 

“He is an awful ruffian,” said Mr. Acland, too much upset 
by the fear of scandal and gossip to think even of his precious 
wife. “It is perfectly frightful to think of the mischief such 
a fellow can do,” and he began to walk up and down. “ As he said, 
some mud is sure to stick.” 
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“There is no danger in him, except to those he can frighten ; 
rest assured he will be here on his knees to-morrow. I do not 
fear him; what I do fear is your just displeasure for bringing such 
annoyance on you, by my foolish attempt to spare you the 
humiliation of knowing that I was indebted to that wretch. 
Can you forgive me, Robert ?” 

“ Yes, yes, of course—but what steps ought I to take to silence 
him? You were too precipitate in stopping me, when I was 
going to secure his silence. Imagine the terrible effect his 
scandalous charges would have, if made public. Our laws ought 
to provide some safeguard against the machinations of such 
a scoundrel !” 

“The only chance of preservation from them is to defy them.” 

“But did you ever know the fellow before you married 
Cranston ? ” 

“Yes, for a short time previously,” she returned with un- 
flinching readiness. 

“Tt is well,” resumed Mr. Acland, pausing in his troubled 
walk, “ that I returned in time to protect you! On reaching the 
office, I found that a man I expected on very particular business 
was obliged to leave town, so as Cross was there I returned at 
once intending to go with you to the doctor’s. Iam appalled by 
this dreadful attack! The truth or falsehood of such a story 
is of little consequence to the scandalmongers; all they want 
is a nine days’ wonder, the stigma of which will stick to you, 
to us, however innocent you may be,” and he resumed his walk. 

“It is enough for you to know I am innocent in order to 
uphold me,” she returned, struck by his indifference to the shock 
she had sustained, compared with his somewhat cowardly fears 
for his loss of character through the imputation cast on hers. 

“ Why did you not tell the whole truth about that scoundrel 
and his loan to you ? ” 

“Tt was a fatal mistake, I own; but, Robert, I am bitterly 
punished in seeing you turn against me in my hour of need.” 

“JT don’t,” cried Mr. Acland impatiently. His hitherto 
infallible wife had lost her prestige in admitting her error, and 
his tone had changed. “I am of course ready to stand by you, 
but I wish you had not dismissed the fellow so sharply. It 
would be wiser to make terms with him. The whole affair is 
frightful, horrible.” 

“T should have been false to you, to my self-respect, had I 
permitted him to parley with you. Once give him hush money, 
and you bind yourself to pay a steadily increasing blackmail ; 
the fact of paying anything would ruin your case and my 
reputation. You cannot believe me, Robert, or you would never 
dream of giving Blake ‘hush money.’” She sank into a chair, 
and burst into tears—real tears, thankful to have an excuse for 
this relief. She felt her brain turning. 
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“Yes, I do believe you, my dear, and I am afraid you will be 
made seriously ill,” he exclaimed, softened by her distress and 
reassured by her courage. 

“TI suppose it is too late to see Dr. Nesbitt. But you must 
stay in town and see him to-morrow. Telegraph to nurse that 
you will not return this evening; you had better lie down, and 
have some wine or tea, or something.” 

Mrs. Acland assented. How was she to get rid of her present 
husband ?> How was she to communicate with her former spouse ? 
The toils were closing round her, her courage was failing. 
Supposing she succeeded in her bold defiance of Blake, nothing 
could avert the disclosures of Brand. He would help her to 
silence Blake’s, but as regarded his own she had no power to 
silence him. Still, come what might, were he helpless in her 
hand to-morrow, she would not attempt his life. She was safe 
from detection; even he could have no idea whose hand had 
brought him so near death, and she began to see he might be 
more useful to her alive than dead. Her own pluck had won her 
a moment’s breathing time, but Blake would return. 

The memory of her first husband’s generosity, his unselfish 
tenderness, the chivalry of his nature, came back to her—all that 
she used to despise ; and something within her, which yet was 
not herself, seemed to say “the strongest, the most adamantine 
cannot get through life altogether without the sympathy, the 
disinterested help of their fellows; were all like you, the world 
would be a scene of moral carnage, where the ultimate conqueror 
would be left to perish in his isolation.” Had the husband 
towards whom she had been so cruelly hard been by her now, 
what amount of slander would have made him shrink from her! 
How he would have laughed the fear of gossip to scorn, if he 
believed in her. If she could sleep, and get a moment’s respite 
from thought—anything to rest her overstrained nerves. 

Presently Mr. Acland came into the room softly. He said that 
as he could do her no good he would go back to the office and 
clear off some letters, so as to be able, perhaps, to go out of town 
with her to-morrow. 

“Do, dear,” said Mrs. Acland. “If I feel equal to it, I will go 
out for a turn later; the air may do me good. Don’t fret yourself; 
I feel sure that dreadful man will not trouble you again. Shall 
you consult with Mr. Cross?” 

* With Mr. Cross? No; certainly not. Do you suppose I 
should mention such a disgraceful matter to him? Shall I 
telegraph to nurse ?” 

‘No, thank you; I will do so.” 

Some hours later, as day closed, Mrs. Acland rose, dressed 
with care, ate a biscuit and took more than one glass of dry 
sherry, an unusual excess for her, as she was nearly a total 
abstainer. Then she bent her steps, which she was alarmed to 
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feel were somewhat unsteady, to the post office, whence she dis- 
patched two telegrams. 
* ad 


* * 2 


When Brand had read the telegram, he put away his drawing 
and took up a volume of French memoirs, into which he dipped 
from time to time. The light grace and keen semi-cynical ob- 
servation of its pages amused him, and diverted his thoughts 
without costing his brain much effort. From this he was dis- 
turbed by the announcement of, “A gentleman for you, sir,” while 
the speaker, an ordinary lodging-house slavey, handed him a card: 
“Captain Hugh Cranston, R.N., Junior United Service Club.” 

“ Show him in by all means Glad to see you. Howdid 
you find me out ?” 

“By inquiring at Charing Cross, where you said you were 
staying. I am not very satisfied with the state of things, and I 
thought I should like to have a talk with you,” said Captain 
Cranston, drawing a chair beside the table which held Brand’s 
book and lamp. “I suppose you have no objection ? ” 

“No, Iam glad to see you. We were good friends enough in 
the old times—how long ago—some twenty-five years ? ” 

“Yes, quite that. But you look as if it were longer, Philip.” 

“IT daresay I do. I have led a very different life from yours. 
But there is not much to be gained by looking back. Tell me, 
how did you leave that poor old fellow, our uncle ?” 

‘‘ In a curious feverish excited state, determined to live and yet 
acting as if he wanted to kill himself—eating and drinking 
what is really distasteful, and going out in all weathers by way 
of hardening himself. I wish he was not so prejudiced against 

ou.” 

“So do I; and I fancy it is half envy because I, with all my evil 
doings and shortcomings, have a living thriving son, and his has 
been wrenched from him.” 

“He was always a man of strong, unreasonable prejudices, 
and physical weakness seems to have increased them. First, I 
want to tell you that he has had his solicitor down to Leighton 
Abbot’s, and made a will bequeathing me all he can. His say- 
ings have been very considerable. This alone, should you outlive 
him, will make me richer than I ever expected or indeed cared to 
be. Now I want to know what you are going to do about your 
boy. If he is to inherit this fine property, he ought to be 
prepared for it in some way. I should like to see him. What 
are your plans and views?” 

“IT have none,” returned Brand slowly ; “and I do not feel 
disposed to make any. Dick is well educated, a great deal better 
than the generality of heirs. He has full employment in a life 
he enjoys; I hesitate to disturb him. He has more than usual 
firmness of character, but we have both seen so many men, men 
full of promise, ruined by the shifting lights of delusive expecta- 
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tions, that I would rather spare him that trial. I may die before 
Maynard, you may marry. He had better stick to his trade.” 

“T do not think there is a more confirmed bachelor in Europe 
than I am,” said Captain Cranston smiling. ‘I should feel 
ashamed were I to hold back a helping hand from my young 
kinsman or yourself; and I fancy—though you have certainly 
made mistakes—that you have hard lines generally. I do not 
want to be intrusive, but don’t you think that you ought to tell 
your son who you are? He ought not to be kept in the dark any 
longer.” 

“T know that. My difficulty is the mother. I want to spare 
her as much as I can—though I do not know that she particularly 
deserves consideration at my hands. Still, I wronged her, un- 
doubtedly. I have been meditating how I shall break the pain- 
ful news to that unlucky Acland. He may wish her to divorce me 
in order to marry her himself, to which proceeding I shall of 
course offer no opposition. It is a most unfortunate affair for 
their children, and I now regret I did not avow my existence 
three years ago. She implored me to keep it dark, and I then 
thought it was the best thing I could do for all parties. Who 
could foresee the turn affairs would take!” 

“ Who indeed! No doubt all deviation from the straight and 
open road is fatal, but I believe you acted to the best of your 
judgment ; now I am convinced your only course is to make a clean 
breast of it to both Acland and your son. It is a curious compli- 
cation.” 

“You are right, yet I half dread opening the matter to Dick. 
He is fond of me now. If I see him shrink from me I could not 
bear it. I never thought I could love any creature as I love that 
lad.” 

“TI think he will see you are more sinned against than sinning. 
How old is he ?” 

“ Three-and-twenty. His mother docked him of a year, but he 
is twenty-three, all told. I have been reflecting that I might tell 
him my story in a letter and then talk matters over with him.” 

“Perhaps it might be the best plan, but lose no time either in 
writing or opening the matter to Mr. Acland. You owe him what 
reparation you can make.” 

“T know that. The day after to-morrow I will make some 
decisive move.’ 

“T suppose Maynard will fulfil his threat to stop your annuity.” 

“T have no doubt he will. In fact, having broken the conditions, 
I could not with decency accept it. The worst of it is, one cannot 
stir in any direction, where law is concerned, without putting your 
hand in your pocket !” 

*Nodoubt! Well, Philip, this is such a curious case—so desper- 


, ately hard on your unoffending son—that I am willing to assist 


you.” 
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* And for his sake I am willing to accept your assistance. I 
had better consult some sound lawyer before communicating with 
Acland. Unlucky devil! I wonder if he will stick to her.” 

‘“ Hard to say.” 

** As soon as I have had advice I will let you know.” 

After a little more desultory talk Captain Cranston rose to say 
good-bye. 

“You have done me a real service by your visit,” said Brand, 
shaking hands with him warmly. “You were always a good 
fellow, but I never expected you to stand to me like this! 
Whether I live or die you will be a friend to Dick. You two will 
be sure to be friends.” 

When he had striven to eat some dinner and settled himself to 
his solitary evening, he set forth pen and paper determined to 
pour out his confession to his son. He wrote and tore up what 
he had written, over and over again, till midnight found him still 
struggling with his painful task. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“© 4 DISCOVERY.” 


Margory had various errands out of doors the day following the 
visit of Ellis, and by the time the short autumnal day had begun 
to close she was somewhat tired and glad to sit down. There was 
a tinge of uneasiness in her anticipated interview with Dick. Yet 
on the whole, pleasure predominated. He was generally so reason- 
able that she felt no doubt a little confidential conversation would 
make them friends again, as they used to be. He had not been 
himself of late, but never so decidedly cross as he was yesterday. 
Ellis always had an irritating effect upon him. So thought 
Marjory as she arranged her hair and tied a knot of soft crimson 
ribbon round her throat to brighten her grey gown. 

Then she made up the fire, drew the sofa beside it and regu- 
lated the lamp. These preparations made, she stood in deep 
thought, one neat little foot on the fender ; the firelight dancing on 
her nut-brown hair and shining in her wide-opened, speculative eyes, 
as they gazed far away into the dim future. 

Though she expected him, Marjory was obliged to collect her 
thoughts with some slight effort when Dick came in. 

“It is a sharp, dull evening,” was his first, not very original 
remark. ‘ When do you think George will return ?” 

“Not for some time yet.” There was a pause. Marjory sat 
down by the table, drew her work basket to her, and began to 
darn a pair of George’s socks very steadily. Dick watched her 
for a moment or two in silence as he still stood on the hearthrug. 

“* What lots of socks you must have darned, Marjory,” he said 
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at length. ‘I remember your first bit of friendliness to me was 
offering to darn mine! What ages ago it seems.” 

* Yes! and with your usual plain speaking you told me I did 
not do them well.” She gave him an arch upward glance. 

“ Sometimes you did not,” he returned laughing, and showing 
the fine white teeth under his thick soft golden-brown moustaches. 
“T don’t think you are as touchy as you used to be, Marge.” 
Then his face grew very grave and he did not speak again. 

It was some time since he had called her by the old familiar 
diminutive of her name and it thrilled her with a sad pleasure, 
yet it was difficult to break the silence. What had she better 
say? She knew they were both thinking of a subject they half 
feared to begin ; finally with a sudden impulse Marjory dashed 
into it. ‘ Well, Dick, if I have grown better tempered I think you 
have grown worse ; you have been rather cross lately, and last night 
you looked at me as if you could send me to a penitentiary. I did 
not deserve it.” Her colour rose and her lips trembled as she 
spoke. 

‘Perhaps not,” he returned gloomily, and he threw himself on 
the sofa opposite to her, leaning his elbow on the top and resting 
his head on his hand; “ it set me mad to think of your sending 
George off, in order to give that fellow Ellis a chance of talking 
with you alone.” " 

“But J did not send George away—Mr. Ellis did! You know, 
having kept the secret from George, I could not contradict him— 
Mr. Ellis, I mean—when he said he had a private message from 
Aunt Carteret. You don’t suppose J wanted to talk to him ?” 

“I don’t know what to think, Marjory. I hate that fellow, I 
fear his influence over you; he has such a smooth tongue and 
wily ways, I am always in dread of his winning you yet!” 

* You little know me, Dick. Why, my most earnest prayer is 
that I may never see his face again! When I had Aunt Carteret’s 
= telling me that she was sending me a present by Ralph 

(neg 

“ Then you knew he was coming!” cried Dick, the colour leav- 
ing his face, his blue eyes darkening with anger as he sprang up 
and paced to and fro, “and you never told me/ never consulted 
with me how to avoid him! This does not agree with what you say 
about wishing never to see him again!” 

“Yet I tell you simple truth when I say so,” cried Marjory. “I 
scarcely ever have a word alone with you; I cannot speak before 
One and I had an odd stupid hesitation about mentioning that 

etter.” 

“But you could have sent me a line! a word would have 
brought me to you! I cannot tell you the pang it gives me 
to think of your being alone with that double-dealing villain, who 
was so nearly your husband. Why did you not send for me, 
Marjory ?” 

U 
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“JT don’t know, exactly ; but,” her voice grew uusteady, “ now 
that you are, naturally enough, taken up with the girl you love, 
you do not, of course, care to be troubled, so much at least, with 
your sister.” 

“‘ My sister!” repeated Dick laughing harshly, and he resumed 
his position on the sofa. ‘ You have no right to say that.” 

“T assure you I am glad I did see Mr. Ellis alone, for it gave 
him an opportunity of saying that he would not marry me if he 
could.” 

“ He said that!” cried Dick in great surprise. 

“Yes! he did indeed, and I believe him. I know he dislikes 
me now, though he can’t help worrying; all he wants is to punish 
me by preventing me from marrying any one else, and that is no 
punishment ; for you know, Dick, I could never even wish tu marry 
any one.” 

Dick did not answer immediately. ‘ Not now perhaps, Marge, 
but there-are a good many years of youth before you, and—and 
some one may make you think differently. But at any rate that 
fellow has given you back the promise he extracted from 
you.” 

“T do not think he could release me more completely than by 
telling me he would not marry me if he could.” 

* It’s amazing!” murmured Dick. 

*T cannot think it is! I am sure if I were Mr. Ellis, I should 
hate the sight of Marjory Acland!” 

There was a short pause; then Marjory said softly, “ Now do 
you understand me, Dick ? and can you spare me a little brotherly 
affection from your black-eyed darling ?” 

“No!” he returned abruptly, his eyes growing dreamy and 
gloomy. “I cannot spare a heart-throb—a thought of love from 
the girl who has entered into my soul and dwells there. Let me 
tell you how I love her: she is always before me, when I work, 
when I sleep—oh, it is best when I sleep, for then she comes and 
bends over me and kisses my brow, and for a minute or two of 
Heaven I feel she loves me. Then I think how the hope of 
having her with me always would give me power and genius; of 
the delight of keeping all troubles and griefs from her, of even 
bearing with her when she is vexed, and winning her to reason ; 
for the girl I love is no angel, but a bright vivid creature not yet 
come to the full power of her fine nature; and I even dream of 
growing old with her, of resting with her, after we have borne 
the burden and heat of the day together.” 

There was a wonderful music in the low deep tones of his voice, 
that wrung Marjory’s heart with grief to think what a treasure 
had been laid at the feet of another ; she could not speak. 

“Do you think me a sentimental fool, Marge?” he asked with 
a quiet smile. 

“ Indeed—indeed I do not,” she exclaimed, with difficulty hold- 
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ing back her tears. “I only hope and pray that you may be 
happy with the woman you love so well.” 

*T do not think I shall, Marge!” 

“Why? Do tell me more about her, Dick. Does she love 

ou?” 
“Ah! no, I must not think of it. Now, Marge, I will not tease 
you about Eliis any more. Let us be fast friends; you feel forme 
so kindly that Iam ashamed of being ill-tempered and jealous ; 
besides I ought to govern myself better! Do you forgive me, 
Marge?” 

“Oh yes, Dick! Iam never happy when I am out with you!” 

‘“‘ Then shake hands upon it.” He rose and took her hand, draw- 
ing her from her chair till she stood beside him. ‘ There was a 
time,” he went on huskily, “when we made friends with a kiss; 
why do you shrink from me now, Marge?” 

“But I do not,” she said, feeling strangely moved and even 
frightened, yet resolved to accept his kiss as from a brother. He 
bent down, he nearly touched her lips, then he suddenly drew 
back and almost pushed her from him, stepping back. “It is no 
use,” he exclaimed brokenly ; “I dare not kiss you. It would not 
be honest; I cannot keep back the words even though I distress 
and shock you. You are no sister of mine, Marge. I want more 
than a sister’s love from you; I do not suppose I ever loved you 
as men love their sisters; I never remember the day when you 
had not the power—first to wound, and then to charm me. I 
never had any one to love but you, and no one else ever can be to 
me what you are—perhaps you have perceived this, and turn from 
it as strange and unnatural, considering the relations between us. 
I always felt you were dear to me, but how dear I never knew till 
that day you threw yourself into my arms, and told me you had 
escaped from Ellis; since that it has been almost as much pain as 
pleasure to be with you. I sometimes fancy that you have divined 
my feeling, for you are changed—certainly changed. NowI can- 
not bear the pain of being with you, yet divided from you; I will 
not offend you more ; I will keep away. I invented the dark-eyed 
girl that I might relieve my heart by confessing the love I had 
for you! Marge, dear Marge! there is no wrong in what I feel, 
only you have been so accustomed to look on me as a brother, a 
somewhat uncouth brother, that no doubt you will again consider 
mea monster. Tell me that you will forgive me this outbreak ; 
I will never offend again.” 

Marjory had stood quite still with wide-opened alarmed eyes 
which slowly drooped, her hands clasped and pressed against her 
bosom, giddy with the intoxicating delight his words excited. 
When he paused, her hands unclasped themselves to hide her face ; 
she could not speak. Dick Cranston misinterpreted her gesture, 
her silence. 

“T am afraid it is all over with me in your estimation, Marge. 

‘ u2 
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I willleave you. Perhaps some day when you fall in love yourself, 
you will be able better to understand and pardon me ;” he walked 
to the door, he put his hand on the lock. 

Then she cried out to him, “ Do not go, Dick, stay—stay with 
me.” 

“It is only pain to us both, Marge; I know your kind heart, 
and I rage against myself for having burst the bonds which ought 
to have held me. Good-bye.” 

* No, Dick! I will not let you go,” she flew to him and clasped 
her arms round one of his, pressing her cheek against it and 
murmuring, “ I wish you to stay with me always, Dick—always.” 

“But, Marge, if you knew the struggle—the——” 

“ Then don’t struggle! Oh! Dick, don’t you understand me!” 
her left arm stole across his chest to his shoulder ; she leant against 
him till he could feel the throbbing of her heart. 

“Why, Marge! Good God—is it possible you could—you do 
love me! I dare not hope it, Marge ;” then as she still clung to 
him he drew her back near the lamp, holding her from him to 
gaze into her face. “Speak!” he said hoarsely, “I cannot bear 
this doubt another moment.” 

* Dear, dear Dick!” the loving tenderness of her voice told him 
more eloquently than the most abundant speech how dear he was. 
A great light of pride and joy came to his eyes; he lifted his head 
elated for an instant, then pressing her close to his heart, bent 
down to seek the soft quivering lips so frankly given to his 
passionate kisses. 

** But I cannot believe it,” he cried. ‘ Marge, my darling, how 
did you come to love so uncouth a fellow as I am ?” 

* T don’t know,” she murmured; “ but I somehow grew fond of 
you, and that I believe was the reason I could not bring myself 
to marry Mr. Ellis, but I did not know it, till—till you told me 
that frightful story about your black-eyed young lady, sir!” she 
tried to assume a playful tone, though her voice trembled, as 
she strove to withdraw from his embrace. 

“ Not yet!” he pleaded, holding her fast yet gently: “I am 
only able to believe the reality of my joy while I have you in 
my arms! Can life be the same thing it was ten minutes ago? 
I feel as if the world was under my feet. And you believed my 
transparent invention? It was a blessed thought, if it taught 
you something more than sisterly affection! Yet I am ashamed 
of the sort of infidelity that made me profess even an imaginary 
devotion to black eyes—I only care for these brown ones that 
danced before me for many a long hour of absence. Marge, you 
ean defy Ellis now! You may tell him that between ws he can 
never make mischief! Are you sure you love me, that it is not 
a feeling of pity melts your heart ? It is such a tender, true heart.” 

I do not pity youat all!” said Marjory, with as good an imita- 
tion of sauciness as she could manage, considering that she was so 
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agitated and shaken she could hardly stand. “You are a wicked 
deceitful monster—a worse monster than ever; but still a very 
dear monster,” she ended with a sob, that would not be suppressed. 

“ Now you must let me go, Dick—indeed you must.” 

“ Then give me another kiss, my darling! When your sweet 
mouth is against mine I know you love me!” 

The bewildering delight this discovery of each other’s hidden 
treasure bestowed, was too exciting to permit of much distinct or 
continuous conversation. Yet time flew so fast that both were 
amazed when George appeared, followed, to their annoyance, by 
Forbes Rennie. 

“Give us some tea, Marge, will you? We have had a long 
drive since dinner.” 

“Sorry to give you the trouble, Miss Acland.” 

Of course Marjory was quite ready to be troubled; so tea was 
prepared with some confusion and many mistakes, which seemed 
rather unaccountable to George, who had a high opinion of his 
sister’s handiness and capability. Dick was very helpful, and had 
his wits considerably more about him than Marjory expected. 
He talked and laughed, and attracted the attention of the new 
arrivals to himself, till George exclaimed, “ Why, Dick, you are 
quite another man to-night. Have you come into a fortune?” 

“ Not exactly,” with a happy laugh, “ but I have made a splendid 
find.” 

“ How? where? Tell us all about it.” 

“If I were you, George, I’d cry ‘ Halves’ as Scotch boys do. 
Eh, Mr. Cranston ? ” 

“No one shall share my treasure trove,” returned Dick. 

* Well—but what is it ?” 

“Oh! I will tell you by and by.” 

Possibly the reply suggested to Forbes Rennie the wisdom of 
leaving them alone to discuss family matters. 

When he was gone, and George had returned from seeing him 
off the premises, he indulged in the brief but leading question, 
“ What’s up?” 

“‘ We three must have no secrets,” said Dick, laying his hand on 
George’s shoulder. “Prepare for a shock. Marge has promised 
to marry me.” 

“Good Lord! but it—it’s not lawful,” cried George in dismay. 

“Yes, it is. Marge and myself are in no way related, or even 
connected ; there is no blood tie between us.” 

A few more exclamations and explanations, then George sat 
down stunned. “What a fury the governor and your mother 
will be in,” he said. 

“ T don’t think so,” remarked Marjory, coming behind his chair 
and resting her arm round his neck. “They do not much care 
what becomes of us.. We must fight for our own hand. My father 
always liked Dick.” 
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‘“‘ Why, you haven’t a rap between you.” 

_T have no fear of the future,” returned Dick ; “ but it will be 
an awfully long time before I can make a home fit for Marjory.” 

“ Perhaps that is all the better,” said Marjory smiling. “You 
know we are both ‘owre young to marry yet.’” ; 

“I do not see that, but at any rate I have something to live for 
and work for now!” cried Dick. 

“ Well, the ways of women are past finding out—to think of your 
ever consenting to marry the ‘ monster,” said George solemnly. 

“ And on the first time of asking too,” said Marjory with a bright 
blush and saucy look. 

** What on earth will Brand say ? ” 

* Ah! Brand, I had forgotten him—more shame for me. He 
wil] be enchanted ; he adores Marge. Marge, we must always 
look after Brand.” 

‘So the upshot will be I shall have to live alone.” 

“ Not for a long time, dear old Geordie !” 

“‘T’ll tell you what it is, I’ll marry some one myself.” 

*“ Who ?” cried Marjory and Dick together. 

“Mary Rennie!” The newly engaged pair laughed heartily, 
and soon after at Marjory’s command Dick withdrew. 


= * * * * * * 


The letter which had cost Brand so much pain and difficulty to 
write, he took care to post so that it might reach his son when he 
returned from his daily work, that he might have the evening and 
night to think over it, and compose himself before he went forth 
again to his allotted task. 

Dick, who was all impatience to join Marjory and George as had 
been arranged, was almost vexed to find so thick a letter awaiting 
him. It would take half-an-hour to read it, he thought; then 
with quick self-condemnation, he thought how ungrateful it was 
to begrudge half-an-hour to his friend and benefactor. 

The first words riveted his attention. With eager eye and 
quickened pulse he hurried to the end, only to recommence and 
read it through more deliberately. The history was clearly and 
dispassionately given ; but little was said of the deceit practised by 
the writer’s unscrupulous wife, nor was any mention made of the 
inheritance which might fall tohim. Brand dwelt much on the 
strong temptation to leave his wife and son undisturbed in the 
certain and respectable position in which he found them. “I 
know,” he added, “ that this was not strictly honourable, but I was 
ill ; I believed I had only a short time before me. Your mother’s 
entreaties, and a certain promise I had given, of which more here- 
after, all combined to convince me that the best and wisest course 
was to keep out of sight. Then came our accidental meeting ; I 
do not suppose that it is possible for you, in the first flush of youth 
and manhood, toimagine the quiet happiness I found in the com- 
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panionship of my own son—to find that son a sympathetic friend. 
' How bitterly I lamented the wrong I had done you, how profound 
the pride I felt in a character, a nature superior to my own; yet, 
my dear boy, I should have kept out of sight had I not found it 
necessary for your interests to prove that Philip Cranston was still 
alive. I will not now go into this matter ; I long, yet dread to meet 
you. Can you forgive your father? If soI will come to you at 
once ; much remains to be told and we must consult together how 
best to shield your unhappy mother from the effect my reappear- 
ance will have on her fortunes. For Mr. Acland I have sincere 
compassion ; he seems to have been a kind friend to you, and the 
break-up of his home, the unmasking of the wife in whom he 
appears to have had the most absolute trust, will be terrible indeed. 
In her marriage with him your mother was blameless, she fully 
believed me dead ; but her extraordinary enmity, and I believe 
treachery to you, I can never forgive. Write to me when you have 
thought over this letter.” 

Dick’s first clear idea when he had finished this strange out- 
pouring was pleasure in finding his father. He remembered with 
warm satisfaction the remarkable attraction Brand had had for him 
from the first—his next, that this newly found father had been 
basely belied. Then what did Brand-—no, his father—mean by 
speaking of his mother’s treachery to himself. Was it the insinua- 
tion that he took the money from Mr. Acland’s safe? He was always 
suspicious of her, in spite of his mental resistance. Still, there 
was a very evil quarter of an hour before themall! How would it 
affect Marjory ? What a painful story to tell her, even though 
she need not hear all the details. She would always be true—that 
he could not doubt, but her father might strongly object to her 
marriage with the son of the woman had who brought so much 
misery and shame upon him. Still neither that, nor anything 
else, should prevent their spending their lives together. Marge, 
dear sweet saucy Marge, loved him, and this inspiring conscious- 
ness would enable him to remove mountains. 

Why should cool, deliberate experience sneer at the divine folly 
of youth? What can life give of after triumph to compare with 
the boundless realm of joy and faith which a first ardent, happy 
love bestows? It may be but a brief possession, yet while it 
lasts it is real ; and in hearts of the higher order even to the end 
the scent of the roses hangs round its memory, lending the charm 
of fuller comprehension to whatsoever things are pure and lovely 
and noble ; for love informs as much as knowledge. 

How glad he was to think that Marjory always liked Brand ; 
they would get on together, and she would help him to make 
the rest of his life peaceful and happy. To Dick’s kindly nature 
the idea of having a parent he could regard with sympathy and 
affection was delightful; it removed the sense of isolation which 
used, not exactly to depress him—nothing had ever shaken his 
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quiet self-reliance—but to make him grave, reserved, and wary. 
But what was to be done with Mrs. Acland ?—he rarely named her 
“mother” in his thoughts—that was a problem beyond him, He 
must wait till he consulted with his father to answer the 
question. 

He looked at his watch ; it was too late to post for London that 
evening. He would go and see Marge, tell her and George of 
the wonderful disclosure he had received, and write a long letter 
to his friend and father before he slept. 

Having made a rapid but careful toilette as became a lover, he 
issued forth, and a few steps from his own door ran against George. 

“Why, what has brought you here?” he cried with vague 
uneasiness. 

“T have a note for you from Marge. Mrs. Acland has met 
with a bad accident, and my father has desired Marge to come 
home immediately, for everything is at sixes and sevens. I have 
just seen her off by the five-fifty express for London.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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GRANT ME A _ SMILE. 


GRANT me a smile or a sigh! Let me see thee and touch thy 


hand 
(For in love there is so much to yield, so little to hope or demand), 


Then, perchance, I might learn from thine eyes if thy soul could 


surrender mine, 
If this silence more poignant than pain be the herald of love’s 


decline. 


For I am a part of thy life, a reed that the gods have given 
To fill the dark aisles of thy soul with the music and laughter of 


heaven. 
Wilt thou hurt me and cast me aside ?—not knowing, nor caring 


to know, 
The span of thy future loss, the depth of my present woe. 


Would my voice seem a break in the stillness, a stain on the snow 


of regret, 
Like a jest on thy sacred sorrow, or a crimson blood-drop set 


’Mid the diamond gems of thy tears, that are pure with a holy pain, 
Waking a keener remorse, renewing the ache and strain 


Of a spirit at war with itself, oppressed with the haunting past, , 
Whose billows of failure and wrong surge back to thee full and 


fast ? 
Am I to be numbered with these, as a temptress that lured 


thee to ill, 
Who sought but to gird thee with chains, and spared not her aim 


to fulfil ? 


Nay! I, too, have suffered and wept; I have shared in thy 


trouble and grief ; 
For the throb of my heart echoes thine, as the sway of the bough 


shakes the leaf. 
Can a smile wrong the dead or the living when the soul and the 


thoughts are free ? 
Grant me this! It will cast no reflection between thy atonement 


and thee. 


MARIE CONNOR. 














“AFTER TWO DECADES.”* 


By LADY RAMSAY. 


WARM and well-lighted cheerful apartment, the freshly 
banked-up fire struggling bravely with the damp depression 

of the outer air, the shaded lamps casting a glorious glow, fairly 
putting to shame the lurid glare of their gaseous rivals as they 
timidly blinked a sickly light in the world of mist and fog of a 
chill November evening. Outside all was darkness and wretched- 
ness; inside Tipton House all was light and warmth and welcome! 
The soft carpets, the inviting easy-chairs, the general air of 
comfort were all in pleasing contrast to the raw and enwrapping 
air without. 

Mr. Lorrimer stood on the hearthrug, from time to time 
ominously snapping his watch; his wife placed the most comfort- 
able arm-chair in front of the fire; the door was opened every 
now and again by the butler, who appeared for the ostensible 
purpose of settling the papers, or of poking the fire, but in 
reality to relieve himself in some degree of that fidgety state of 
mind which is engendered in the domestic breast when the 
dinner hour is nearing, the cook is fuming, and the expected 
guest has not as yet arrived ! 

“ Train’s late, I take it,” remarked the master of the house. 

*‘ Suppose it is the fog. Then, you see, there are two miles to 
drive,” rejoined his wife. ‘I suppose William had lights. Hush! 
I thought I heard wheels.” 

A clanging ring at the door-hell followed this remark; the 
horses stood steaming at the door, more from the state of 
atmospheric pressure, than from the length of their journey; their 
flanks were smoking but not heaving, and a very thick vapour 
enveloped their nostrils, which were certainly not distended in 
such a manner as to warrant the existence of the clouds of 
moisture circling around them. Mr.-Lorrimer went to the hall 
door to receive his guest. 

A warm greeting between the two men followed. From the 
drawing-room Mrs. Lorrimer could catch a few words, spoken in 
a rather gruff voice, and soon found herself shaking hands with 
Donald Brewster, her husband’s friend. 

“TI am so pleased to see you, you must. have had a tiresome 
journey.” 

* A fact. 
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“ Nothing bad about it, I assure you; it’s England, and that’s 
everything, but inside is better than outside such a night as this, 
for certain.” 

“You must get thoroughly warm; take this chair,” and Mrs. 
Lorrimer pushed it forward as she spoke. “I will put dinner off 
for a little, and the most hasty toilette will suffice, that is to say, 
if you care to even change at ail.” 

* You are too good, Mrs. Lorrimer; I will not keep you waiting 
another moment ; pray ring for dinner. I will be with you at the 
sound of the saddling bell, as we call it,” and Mr. Brewster left 
the room. 

“What a beard!” was Mrs. Lorrimer’s first remark when their 
friend had left them.” 

“ Rather of the‘ bushy’ order; not bad, for a pun on the spur of 
the moment! He’sa good fellow that; I never had a better friend 
in the colony.” 

“ Rather a rough exterior, Jack. Possibly, with a sound and 
smooth interior, especially about the beard—quite soft, in fact.” 

Donald’s entrance put an end to further parley, and the trio 
sat down to dinner. 

Over their wine, when Mrs. Lorrimer had retired, Jack Lorrimer 
and Donald Brewster opened out; there were so many incidents 
of their lives to be recalled, so many ups and downs of their 
colonial experiences to go over. 

Fortune had smiled on the former’s undertakings; he had 
bought “land and flocks,” and by dint of steady perseverance and 
unflinching determination had amassed a very ample competency; 
in fact, had made the circumstances of Australian life the stepping 
stones to the attainment of the fortune which now enabled him 
to purchase Tipton House and grounds, and to fill a stable with 
hunters. 

Brewster, his senior in years, had on his first arrival in the 
colony put him in the way of things, and stood his friend, and 
there was a bond of friendship thus early sealed between them, 
in a foreign land, which neither the lapse of years had loosened nor 
absence rendered less binding. Donald had indeed tasted far 
more of the bitter side of colonial life.. In fact, in his case it 
had been one more of exile, and the words of a contemporary 
Australian poet might haply have found their application : 

*‘ Booted, and bearded, and burnt to a brick, 
I loaf along the street ; 
I watch the ladies tripping by, 
And I bless their dainty feet. 
I watch them here and there, 
With a bitter feeling of pain ; 


Ah! what wouldn’t I give to touch, 
A lady’s hand again.” 


After the lapse of some twenty years, no wonder that Brewster 
found people and places changed. , There were few of his relations 
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who held out welcoming hands to the almost forgotten stranger. 
The prattling children who had erstwhile climbed Uncle Donald’s 
knee were now married and settled, with new homes, new interests 
of their own; or again, some of them might be lying quietly 
sleeping under the mossy hallowed turf beneath the shadow of the 
dark yew trees, whose dense and permanent shade were amongst 
some of the first recollections of the wanderer’s home. So no 
wonder that, after this gap of time, over which so many new and 
strange bridges had been thrown, so many of the old ones had 
fallen and crumbled in the dust, he came to renew his past friend- 
ship, to claim his greatest boon, a warm welcome and a shake of 
the hand, born of heartfelt gladness, from the companion of many 
lonely hours, the sharer of many hard roughings, the sympathizer 
in many a trial and disappointment. At this moment England 
was centred in Huntshire, and Huntshire was absorbed in Tipton ; 
all men were but as one—Jack Lorrimer ; all women but as Ethel, 
Jack Lorrimer’s spouse ! 

“Fond of the old sport as ever, I see” remarked Brewster, 
pausing on his way from the dining-room to look at a certain 
collection of hunting crops and some trophies of the chase, which, 
in company with divers well-executed portraits of favourite hunters, 
adorned the walls. 

** We're in good-enough quarters here for the indulging of it,” 
answered his friend, “and for a couple of seasons I carried the 
horn myself; jelly dogs, you know! Ethel will have tea waiting ; 
this subject we will continue in the drawing-room !” 

Mrs. Lorrimer sat down to the piano, and her rich voice trilled 
forth a well-known air from one of the latest operas. Brewster 
sat leaning forward over the fire, his head between his hands. Here 
was civilization and refinement; how far away this evening the 
Antipodes seemed to him to be! When she had finished, the 
sporting element again entered into the conversation. 

“‘The Gadthorpe hounds meet within distance on Wednesday, 
and thinking you'd like just to ride out and take a look at them I 
secured you a mount, old fellow. What witha thorn in one of their 
knees, and an overreach, to say nothing of a blistered throat, my 
own crocks are not as much up to the mark as usual. But next 
week you shall choose, I hope, from the stable, after a ride, and 
poke about on Wednesday on one of Mr. French’s gees.” 

*T haven’t hunted, Lorrimer, let me see, for how long? ’Pon 
my soul, I don’t believe I have seen a fox found since, I’m afraid to 
say when! Kangaroo and wallaby have done duty occasionally, but 
over the pack of dappled beauties for many a long year my ken 
has never cast. The old fire never dies, they say : 


“ We have seen a run together 
When the hounds run far and fast, 
We have hearkened by each other 
To the huntsman’s cheering blast, 
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How gay they bustled round him, ~ 
How gallantly they found him, 
How stealthily they wound him 
O’er each brake and woody dell.” 


“ Hunting again!” broke in Mrs. Lorrimer, “I must set that to 
music! What time for breakfast to-morrow morning, Jack ?” 

‘“ Any time; to-morrow’s a bye day with me and Mr. Brewster too ; 
Wednesday we shall hope to pursue ; so you shall lionize him about 
the place, Ethel, and give those ponies of yours a turn, or they will 
be pulling like mad when you get to the meet at Rimington.” 

“T think I can hold them! Good-night, Mr. Brewster ; as Jack 
says, breakfast is any time, but our nominal hour on non-hunting 
mornings is half-past nine,” and Mrs. Lorrimer retired. 

The next day was spent in going round the stables, and Donald 
Brewster was taken a turn by his hostess in her pony carriage, in the 
opposite direction to where the hounds would be on the day follow- 
ing, as she wished to give him some idea of the country, and to 
show him the features of the immediate neighbourhood, the 
principal points being familiarized to her in relation to the 
“ Gadthorpe ” hunt. 

An immense pile of building was the master’s house and stables, 
and farther down the kennels. A certain clump of fir trees, 
with a wayside inn hard by, was’ a favourite meet, and the point 
where three roads met Mrs. Lorrimer assured her companion was 
one of the best fixtures in Mr. Rastall’s country. 

Wednesday dawned, as far as the atmospheric aspect and the 
state of the elements predicted, full of hope for the fox-hunter, a 
grey still morning, the wind, what there was of it, softly blowing 
from the south—a morning on which, to quote the saying of an 
octogenarian Nimrod, “the goutiest and the oldest must fain 
follow with the boldest,” a morning on which 


** A hound with even half a nose 
Might surely with its quarry close.” 


Mrs. Lorrimer started before the men-kind, as she had to make 
a short detour to pick up a friend whom she was going to drive 
to the meet, and Jack and his friend were waiting for the dog- 
cart. A half smile crossed the countenance of the former as 
he contemplated the somewhat curious get-up of the aborigine. 
His nether limbs were encased in buff-coloured cords, which 
lost themselves in high butcher boots, a coat of a pepper-and- 
salt mixture which had evidently been not unfrequently. under 
the scorching rays of the sun of the Antipodes, and had suffered 
accordingly, a hat which more than answered the purpose for 
which it was intended, namely, that of covering the head, as it 
descended in'a threateningly extinguishing fashion, and but for 
the singularly remarkable length of his beard would almost have 
quashed the likeness out of its wearer. 
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‘Must have some spurs, Jack, old fellow; let’s have a look at 
these,” and Donald began to possess himself of a pair of punishers, 
which his host seldom had occasion to use, but which he dubbed 
as “ awakeners.” 

Jack didn’t feel altogether comfortable in his mind. Did 
Donald, then, mean “ going,” and in that garb? A quiet ride 
and a quiet get-up were what he had settled for him in his own 
mind. He hadn’t the heart to tell him that nothing in Mr. 
French’s stable would require a spur, or that a black Melton and 
buckskins were more en régle for the Gadthorpe. However, there 
was no time to be lost. The cart was at the door, and after 
encasing themselves in their ulsters, they were soon trotting along 
in the direction of the morning’s tryst. From all sides of the 
country the hunting contingent was mustering, led horses, men 
on cantering hacks, farmers on hunters, farmers on ponies, small 
boys with attendant grooms, boys of a larger growth, who were 
still under the fostering care of Alma Mater, some few ladies who 
were merely riding to the meet, for the majority of the fair sex 
who rode in the Gadthorpe country mounted the livery, and held 
their own across it in a manner well calculated to score honours 
with those of the sterner sex. The master of Brigworth House, 
a residence famed for its owner’s sporting propensities, tooled 
his handy team, the coach covered with a posse of sports- 
men bold and true; and following in the wake with other 
conveyances were some half dozen pony-carts, driven by their 
fair occupants, whose mounts awaited them at the covert side. 
Then there were whole families, whose hearts were in the chase, 
from the parents on their hunters to the small fry on their 
diminutive ponies. 

And now the rendezvous is reached. A line of carriages of 
various sorts and kinds fill up the side of the road; servants are 
busy with the girths and the stirrup-leathers; their masters are 
emerging from their ulsters and aprons in all the glory of pink and 
pipeclay, hands are shaken, greetings passed, and the busy scene is 
shifting into position for the real business of the day. For this is 
no lawn meet and breakfast day, when half the morning is lounged 
away, with possibly the sure find of a fox hard by, but not the chance 
assured of a good day’s sport to follow. No! Rimington fixture 
portends a useful day, indeed, to hounds and horses, too. Donald 
Brewster’s spirits rose as the Gadthorpe pack came in view—the 
huntsman, Will Pike, as good a man as ever cheered a hound, and 
the whips mounted to perfection ; as well they might be, consider- 
ing the purse and the person of the master, for was not the sport 
of kings the one thing next his heart, after his wife, who shared 
with him the pleasures of the chase, and moreover, a rare enough 
quality in a woman, knew to a nicety the qualities and qualitica- 
tions of every hound in the pack. How fewof us do! Sufficient 
that they are there, and that Nature has appointed them a share 
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in the day’s fun, thanks to the peculiar formation of their nasal 
organs. How few, comparatively speaking, of the men who go 
straight und ride to hounds ever take-a keen interest in the real 
hunting powers of the pack; so long as their noses are down it is 
all right, but the instant they are at fault, apart from the master, 
bien entendu, and the huntsman, the appreciation and applause, 
albeit so richly merited for picking up a cold or working out a 
stale line, if it rested on the majority of the followers of the pack, 
would be but scant and faint indeed ! 

The Gadthorpes were celebrities. To quote Somerville’s 


stanzas : 
“ Their rush-grown tails 

O’er their broad backs bend in ample arch, 

On shoulders clean, upright and firm they stand. 

Their round cat feet, straight hams, and widespread thig 
Low drooping chests, confess their speed, : 
Their strength, their wind, or on the steepy hill 

Or far extended plain.” 


A goodly sight, with the master in their midst, and some of the 
best men in Huntshire, weil mounted, “ speed and action all com- 
bined,” awaiting the signal to make a move, and place aux dames, 
for some of them go right well from find to finish. Note, too, 
the lady on the big bay, for she requires no pilot, and can rely 
on her own judgment in the seléction of an animal good alike 
in “ points and practice,” unmindful of the crabbings of a vet. 
or the blandishments of a dealer. 

“Who, in the name of fortune, is the strange man out with the 
hat? ” queried Sir John Saunders, who ‘had hunted with the Gad- 
thorpe for more seasons than his well-preserved appearance would 
warrant. 

“Or the beard,” added the Reverend Stiles, the muscular 
Christian, as he was known in Huntshire. 

“ Haw—haw, most peculiaw,” sniffed that young lordling 
the Earl of Toppington; “ shouldn’t think he ought to be out; 
might frighten the fox, you know, haw, haw!” 

“Poole ain’t his cutter, and he don’t hang a good boot. He 
drove up with Lorrimer,” rejoined Sir John. .“ Well, a. Riming- 
ton day’!l find him out ; we'll see what stuff he’s made of.” 

Meanwhile a dissertation had been going on between Jack 
Lorrimer and the man who had brought on the horse from Mr. 
French’s stables for his friend to ride. 

“What made you bring that pulling brute? It’s the horse, 
surely, that French only had over last week from Ireland. Look 
here, I positively said I wanted something quiet for a friend of 
mine to ride about and take a look at the hounds.” 

“They was all ordered, sir, for hunting, and to go with Mr. 
Bates’s harriers, and thinking as it was a friend of yours, sir, 
who may be a rider, like yourself, sir——” and here'the man gave 
a half nod over his shoulder at Mr. Lorrimer. 
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“That’s no business of yours. Confound it all, what’s to be 
done? Brewster, old man,” turning to where Donald stood, “ this 
fiend will tire you to death after your long hunting interregnum. 
Take my horse, he’s confidential and well-mannered, and I'll ride 
this brute.” 

“T couldn’t think of it, Jack. Spoil your sport! Not on any 
account. I'll take my chance and see how he get’s on. It will 
be but odds as to which is cooked first—me or the gee!” 

** You'll find the Rake can go, sir,” said his attendant. 

Jack Lorrimer and his friend had taken stock of the Rake. A 
big-boned dark-brown, well-topped horse, standing some sixteen 
hands, a deep shoulder and good forehand, plenty in front of you, 
a long, lean head, no mouth apparently from the weight of iron in 
his jaws,an eye which showed the white of its ball, open quarters, 
ragged hips, hocks fairly let down, but a lack of timber below the 
knee—a fine stamp of a horse which, had the latter defect not 
existed, might have stood at his three figures any Monday at 
Tattersall’s, but overwork in his youth, and knocking about over 
steeplechase courses, had added to the deficiency and told their 
tale. 

“ He’s bound to gallop,” remarked Donald, “ and I dare say can 
fly his fences.” And so saying he mounted the Rake, whilst the 
man from French’s whispered in a confidential manner : 

“ Whatever you do, sir, let him go. If you don’t give him his 
head he’ll take it.” 

Mr. Rastall never allowed more law than was necessary. A 
keeper was conversing with the huntsman, and as the latter bent 
down over his saddle to listen to what he had to impart a mean- 
ing smile spread over his countenance. A consultation with the 
master, and Tangley Brake was the order of the day ; about a mile 
and a half’s trot from the meet. It was a small covert which lay 
on the south side of a slope, but not one of the accustomed draws 
from Rimington. So opined Lord Toppington when Will Pike 
was about to throw in his hounds. 

* Such rot, I call it, wasting the time coming here instead of 
trying Piper’s Gorse; never a fox this side”—in his heart of 
hearts much that young nobleman cared. “Quiet, you brute, will 
you?” as his horse gave signs of a buck and a squeak. 

All was still save the brushing sound of the hounds, as they 
were busy in the low underwood. Hush! what’s that ? awhimper ! 
Was it already in the vulpine mind to 


‘* Hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay ; 
To see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.” 


The Rake was standing straight up, evidently expecting with 
impatience to see the starter’s flag drop, and fretting to get away 
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from his horses. Not that this unexpected manceuvre on his part 
in the least disconcerted his rider, accustomed as he was to the 
vagaries of the buck-jumping Australians. He did not even 
speak to him, for all ears were strained to catch the “note of 
hound,” and all eyes were turned to the corner of the covert where 
the fox was bound to break. A giving of tongue, the beauties 
crashing through the wood, a hat up in the air, then the welcome 
“ gone away,” and men sat down to ride. Viewed over the hill side, 
hounds noses well down, a scent breast high, you might have 
covered them ; and a fair line of fencing before you. The fore- 
most men were in their place. It was a racing start; to get 
to hounds and keep with them on such a day was a pretty fair 
test of pace and condition. 

The master’s chestnut was laying himself out to gallop, and Jack 
Lorrimer congratulated himself that the best in his stable was fit 
to come. 

Down the slope, away for Five Fields, an ugly post and rail cross- 
ing the meadow. How some topped it, some rapped it, and 
others shirked it! 

Donald had not attempted to pull his horse into his stride. To 
sit on his back and to trust to Providence was all that he could 
do. 

The Rake took the bit in his teeth and tore to the front. They 
were in the stone-wall country, a feature of some parts of the 
western counties—loose walls, with now and again a rough coping 
at the top, varying in height from three to five feet. The regular 
wold horses got well under them and jumped them clean. It 
was the prettiest sight possible to see some going so steadily at 
them and clearing them with the neatness and bound of a deer. 

Not so the Rake; he was slashing away at every obstacle, be it 
wall or fence, at the rate of fifty thousand miles an hour. 

‘Makes one’s blood run cold,” jerked out Lord Toppington, as 
he made for a gap. 

Hounds were running like steam. “ What matters it,” thought 
Donald, “ what line he takes; we’re in it, by Jove we are!” 

A lovely line of walls lay in front, a bit of plough to jump 
out of, and then a stretch of sward. 

1 see’d him,” shouted a plough boy. 

* Forrard, beauties,” responded Will. They needed no encourage- 
ment ; flashing forward with a burning scent, the field were gallop- 
ing as fast as their horses could lay legs to the ground. 

Men’s eyes were fixed between their horses’ ears, their teeth 
were set with a gravity and determination becoming the occasion. 
Elated but calm, cheered but not excited, the true sportsman has 
a world of enjoyment within him. It may indeed be truly said 
that the exhilaration of a good run is the elixir of life. 

Reynard knew his point, and crossing the road at the top of the 
last big grass field, he bent to the left, as if making for the 

x 
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coppice, but here he did not deign to ponder; the hounds took it 
through and were as on good terms with him as ever. 

“ He can’t be taking us down to Selsey, surely,” remarked a 
farmer on a big bony roan. ‘Twenty minutes’ more of this 
and there’ll be bellows to mend.” 

- Till now the hounds had never been for one second at fault, a 
white mass on the hill yonder, far ahead ; ten minutes’ more gallop- 
ing and the pace visibly slackened. 

Why, ah! why were not those erring sheep penned in 
safety? A busy working of the hounds, a panting and a heaving 
of the horses’ sides, Will Pike encouraging and admonishing the 
beauties, a deep note, “ Rattler has it ; on to him then,” the music 
taken up and “ forrard away.” 

Jack and his friend were side by side. 

“If we have any luck we shall get into the Vale; this is a good 
traveller and no mistake.” 

“ And this is a game ’un under me; he’ll go till he drops.” 

The spire of Katling Church was just in sight, and soon down 
the village street hounds and horsemen dashed; the pack hung 
for a few moments round some old disused buildings, but seramb- 
ling over a fence off the road they struck the line across the water 
meadows, those meadows so familiar to the followers of the Gad- 
thorpe Hunt. 

Some ugly fences, stiff and wattled, at which there was some 
grief, for the take off was decp, and the landing boggy, and a 
cheerful double marked the boundary of this side of the Sluther. 
Now the Sluther was no brook or stream, which it was quite 
possible to clear, or at worst to flounder into and scramble 
out, but a slow running river, pur et simple, quite unjumpable, a 
mill bridge and a ford being the only means of circumventing the 
obstacle. Trying enough when hounds were running to have to 
wait and take your turn at such a narrow passage. 

“‘T see them, I see them,” called out Donald Brewster to Jack 
Lorrimer, as they negotiated the road fence, which landed them in 
Sluther meadows, and the streak of water came in view. 

“The ford’s to the left,” shouted Jack, seeing his friend stick 
his heels into his horse’s sides. “ Follow me, you can’t get over 
the Sluther; ford’s to the left !” 

“They’re up the other side, by Jove they are! Must have it, 
old fellow! Here goes!” and Brewster crammed his hat still 
farther on his head and sent the Rake slap at the water. To turn 
his head was not in his equine creed any more than it was in the 
heart of his rider. Down he raced, and taking off with undue 
extravagance, he landed, save the mark, well up to his chest in 
the middle ofthe stream! It was the work of a second for Donald 
to press him with his thighs and rouse him to action with the 
“ awakeners.” The Rake gave a bound and a plunge, and spring- 
ing from his hocks, he jumped out of the sluggish water, and 
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covered the opposite bank, as he this time landed on terra-firma. 
Such saturated, reeking objects as they were, Brewster and the 
Rake were the only man and horse with hounds for the next field. 
Will Pike and the rest made up the time lost at the ford as best 
they could, and beheld the almost uncanny spectacle of the lone 
and dripping horseman. 

‘Where did he get over?” was the general question. 

“He jumped the Sluther, jumped it clean in and clean out,” 
answered one of the whips, “ the first time that’s been done, and 
the last, too, I should say.” 

Hounds were turning and feathering up the hedgerow, a sheep- 
dog had crossed the line ; the huntsman left them to work it out, 
and Vengeance was the first to pick it up. The fox had gained 
upon them, and they soon settled down on his line, but the field 
were not so close at their sterns, and were lying back, some of 
them, now that the cream of the country had been crossed. It 
was the roughest bit they were coming to—dingles and banks, 
and a thick bit of wood, which was evidently the destination of the 
stout fox, which had afforded such a good morning’s sport. Up 
and down they scurried, Jack and his friend all there, and Reynard 
was seen struggling along the far end of Dingley Bottom. A too- 
too from Will’s horn, and down came the pack over the rough 
and stubby bank, scrambling over the rails which cut them off 
at one corner of the dingle, whilst the field rode down the rutty 
ride, and emerged into the open to see their fox give yet another 
chase, as he ran for Tarley Wood and his life! But hounds were 
pressing him close ; a few more strides, some twisting and turning, 
and old “ Rasper” signed his death-warrant just within reach of 
sanctuary—the Warton Earths. It was a case of Who-whoop! 
The pack deserved their fox, as good a one as had ever stood 
up before them. There were not more than a dozen up at the 
finish, and the most notable figure in the group was Donald 
Brewster. 

“Forty minutes,” remarked the master, looking at his watch and 
with his usual urbanity adding that “he hoped Mr. Brewster had 
enjoyed the gallop,” and complimenting him on the original 
manner in which he had negotiated the Sluther! 

Whilst the obsequies were being performed and the stragglers 
were turning up, the Rake kept resting first one leg, then 
another, evidencing the fact that he had had about enough. The 
master presently mounted his second horse, and bidding adieu 
to Mr. Lorrimer and his friend, trotted off to draw towards 
home. 

At the end of the day, as the men were riding home in knots 
together, and the topic was the Rimington run, not a few recalled 
the presence of the stranger whom Jack Lorrimer had introduced 
to the field. 


‘“‘ Brewster or Bruiser, what’s his name ? ” 
x2 
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That lunatic at large—haw—who rode—haw—at the Sluther,” 
said Lord Toppington. 

“ At it, into it, and out of it,” responded Sir John. ‘Toppy, 
my boy, next time hounds run over the water meadows suppose 
you have a shy at it, eh?” 

“No fear,” broke in a chorus of voices. 

Meanwhile, wet to the skin, his horse going more and more 
dickey at every step, Donald was being piloted by his friend to 
the nearest station. They were miles away from home, but to 
reach the line of railway was a present difficulty. “I think, you 
know, if I’d kept him going instead of waiting to see the fox 
broken up, he wouldn’t have been so bad,” remarked Brewster. 
“T am afraid we can’t rise much of a pace; to my mind he’s 
lame all round.” 

“ Jog him if you can; it’s all we can do to catch this train, and 
there’s not another for four hours.” 

**Bless me,” answered Donald, “we must do it. I ache in 
every limb, and it strikes me, the Rake will by that time have 
laid him down to die!” 

Getting a trot out of him, which was but.a stumbling per- 
formance, Donald did his best to follow his friend. The welcome 
signals soon met their view; the train was due, a last plodding 
effort and they were in the station. 

‘“‘ Very sorry, indeed, sir; she’s late as it is; I can’t delay for 
the horse-box.” 

‘*‘ But, man alive, there’s one on the siding, and my friend can’t 
leave his horse; he’s wet through and through himself, and get 
the horse back to the stable we must.” 

‘Well, Mr. Lorrimer, they must have the horses in sharp. It’s 
really Captain Vane’s box!” 

‘“‘ He rode home half-an-hour ago.” So it was settled, and the 
train took the two sportsmen back. When they arrived at their 
journey’s end, the Rake, whose heels had been making havoc 
against the sides of his box, set to work to kicking so vigorously 
on the platform that it was a matter of peril to approach him. 
Donald got hold of his head and looked him full in the face. 
* Blood will tell, there’s no doubt about it,” was all the remark he 
made. And so we will leave them, this Antipodean stranger, out 
for the first time with the Gadthorpe, and this breedy screw 
which would not be denied. We may never meet again, but it is 
well to have to bear record to what may be done when a man 
takes to hunting again, after “declining” it, perforce, for the 
lapse of Two Decades ! 





MY SANCTUARY. 


THERE is a chamber in my heart 
Sacred, from all the world apart. 
Trembling and sad within its door 


I enter, all my griefs to pour. 
Again: when Pleasure’s wreath has bound 


My soul and senses gaily round, 

I seek its silence, there to store 
Treasures of joys that are no more. 

And lo! Love’s mirage oft appears, 

To rise in splendour—set in tears. 

Then in that chamber, steep’d in gloom, 
My hopes of love I deep entomb. 


Around those chamber walls are spread 
The spirit-pictures of the dead ; 

My mother’s face shines softly there, 
Fram’d in its wealth of auburn hair. 
Her earnest eyes, with tender smile, 
Lifting my drooping soul awhile 

Out of the toil, above the strain, 

For all this earthly loss and gain. 
And in the shadow of her face 

Dimly another’s eyes I trace ; 

A father’s features come and go, 

In memory’s fitful ebb and flow. 





My Sanctuary. 


There happy hours of childhood dear, 
Steal back on spirit-wings to cheer, 

The long sad days—the nights of thought, 
Amid the pictures memory wrought. 

But oh! one face I ever see— 
Asleep—awake—it follows me. 

A noble beauty calmly lies 

On lips and brow and loving eyes. 

Tho’ that brave heart’s fond beat is still, 
That oft with rapture’s pulse would thrill, 
Dear eyes, within thy depths still shine 


A husband’s love! For ever mine. 


ANNA COMTESSE DE BREMONT. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


ND as Mr. Robert Jarrett continued to stare, he suddenly woke 

to the consciousness that the young lady, whoever she might 

be, possessed a very charming face. A face soft, and fresh, and fair ; 

round in form, delicate in colouring, and beautified by a pair of 

clear gray eyes, fringed with long dark eye-lashes, whose straight- 
forward and honest expression was attractive in the extreme. 

She reddened imperceptibly at his somewhat prolonged scrutiny. 
Then finding he did not reply to her offer of assistance, she broke 
into a little laugh, and said lightly : 

* Ah! I see you think I am making a vain boast, in offering to 
help you out of your present dilemma, but the difficulty is by no 
means as great as it seems.” 

“It has puzzled me for some time,” said Bob, wiping his damp 
brow with a silk pocket handkerchief. “Inever saw such a gate 
in my life.” 

She laughed again, merrily like a little child, and clapped her 
hands together. 

“ Ah! you are not the first gentleman who has been similarly 
baffled. Indeed, I often tell Farmer Budge quite seriously that 
he ought to put up a notice, giving full directions as to how his 
gates open, but he declares this is precisely what he does not want. 
Now, look here and I will show you the secret. There! do you see ?”’ 
and stooping down from the saddle, she pressed a small iron knob, 
imbedded in the wood at the very end of the latch, and which Bob 
in his impatience had entirely overlooked. 

The gate immediately flew open. 

“Tt is quite simple once you know the way,” she said with a 
smile of amusement. 

“ Like a good many other things,” he remarked, as he led The 
Swell on to the road. 

“ These latches were exhibited at the last Agricultural Show, 
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I believe,” she went on, talking naturally and easily. “Farmer 
Budge has taken out a patent and claims to be the inventor. He 
is very proud of them, but all the hunting gentlemen are loud in 
their condemnation.” 

“I don’t wonder. They are diabolical things, and I really can’t 
think what would have become of me if you had not just happened 
to appear when you did.” 

“ And yet you looked a little disappointed, at least judging 
from the expression of your face,” she said archly. 

Bob blushed. He had no idea that his countenance had betrayed 
him, or that she would prove so discerning. 

* How sharp you are. Well, I willnotdeny thetruth. I wasa 
little disappointed, because I thought it had come to be a regular 
case of brute force, which would require a couple of men’s strength.” 

‘“‘ Whereas female cunning has answered the purpose as well,” 
she retorted gaily. 

‘It has answered the purpose so far, that I cannot help feeling 
I owe you an immense debt of gratitude.” 

And as he spoke, he caught hold of The Swell’s mane, hoisted 
himself into the saddle, and moved on a pace or two. 

His companion, whose way was apparently identical, instead of 
wishing him good-bye, continued to ride by his side. She was not 
very smartly dressed, not nearly as smartly as Lady De Fochsey. 
Her plain black habit showed symptoms of wear. It had a large 
leather patch over the knee, and the seams were decidedly thread- 
bare ; but for all that, Bob thought there was no comparison between 
the two women. With the one, every tone, every action, was 
evidently studied ; with the other, a freedom from all self conscious- 
ness gave her an undefinable charm, which he felt before he had 
been two minutes in her presence. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed ; “ how dreadfully lame your poor horse 
is. What is the matter with him ?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered Bob. “But I can’t get him along 
at all.” 

‘“‘ Youshouldn’t try to,” she said reproachfully, as he endeavoured 
to increase the speed. “If you do, you deserve to be taken up 
for cruelty to animals.” 

“It would not matter if it were not so infernally cold,” he 
rejoined with a shiver. 

She looked up at him with an air of true feminine pity, which 
sank deep into the foolish fellow’s heart. All through the day 
that particular organ had been hardening and hardening, until 
at last it felt like a stone. One single glance from a pretty, fresh- 
faced young woman made a curious difference in his sensations. 
It was so sweet to find that somebody sympathized in his mis- 
fortunes, instead of turning them into ridicule. A lump came 
into his throat, as her soft, compassionate eyes rested upon him. 

* Did you meet with an accident ?” she asked commiseratingly. 
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It was as if he could not tell her an untruth, or even conceal 
his shortcomings. 

“ T tumbled off into a brook. My horse stopped short, and I flew 
over his head. No doubt I ought not to have quitted the pigskin, 
but I did.” 

He spoke with a kind of defiant doggedness, which betrayed a 
secret fear that she might laugh at him. Apparently nothing was 
further from her intentions. She had laughed merrily enough a 
few moments ago. He had only thought to himself how pure and 
childlike her mirth sounded. But now her little flower-like face, 
with its large eyes and rose-bud mouth, looked very grave and 
sedate. 

‘*‘ Everybody comes off when they ought not to,” she said consol- 
ingly. ‘ We think nothing of such small casualties down here. 
Why ! the very best rider in all the Hunt—a poor man who was 
killed only the other day, flew off last season before the whole Field, 
without any apparent reason. But tell me, have youfar to go? 
Because if so, we could change saddles, and I might lend you my 
dear old Mouse to ride home upon. You would get there sooner.” 

Bob was quite affected by the kindness of this proposal, coming 
as it did from a complete stranger. 

** And you—what would you do?” he said after a slight pause. 

“I? Oh! I should put your horse into our stable, and let the 
poor thing remain there till you send for him. How much further 
have you got to go?” returning to her point. 

“TI really haven’t an idea. I’m a stranger, and have never 
hunted here before to-day.” 

“ Will you tell me, then, for what place you are bound? I know 
most of the distances pretty accurately, having lived in this part 
of the world nearly all my life.” 

*T am bound for Straightem Court,” said Bob in reply. 

She gave a little start. 

“Then you are Mr. Jarrett! I thought as much.” 

* Did you ? How was that ?” he asked with awakening curiosity. 

‘“‘ Because I know the greater number of the regular habitués 
of our hunt, at all events by sight.” 

“ Don’t you think,” said Bob, “that since I have told you my 
name, you might as well tell me yours; it’s always more comfort- 
able to know who people are.” 

“If it would add to your comfort in any way, Mr. Jarrett,” she 
replied jestingly, “I have great pleasure in informing you that 
my name is Dot.” And two mischievous dimples appeared in 
either cheek. 

“Dot!” he repeated, lingering unconsciously on the word. 
“What is Dot short for.” 

“ Dorothea. Being a rather small person, I was presented with a 
very grand name. But as everybody seems to find it rather a 
mouthful, it has been reduced to Dot.” 
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* Dot what ? I rather like Dot,” and Bob stole a glance at her; 
*‘ but I suppose you have a surname like all the rest of the world.” 

“Oh! yes, Lankester. But Jet me introduce myself formally. 
Miss Dorothea Lankester, only daughter of Doctor Hugh Lankester, 
who enjoys the privilege and distinction of dispensing nostrums 
to the good people in your village. When you require medical 
aid, Mr. Jarrett, please think of us.” And she turned a pair of 
laughing gray eyes full upon him. 

* Would you come to nurse me?” he asked, chiming in with 
her mood. 

“TI should have to. No choice would be given me in the 
matter. So mind and don’t fallill. I always say I would rather 
attend to a dozen women than one man.” 

“Why ? Ishould have thought it would have been the other 
way about.” 

‘** Because the men have not got a bit of pluck, and give in at 
once. They always make up their minds that they are going to 
die, even if they only cut their finger, whereas women are so 
used to discomfort and physical pain, that they bear even the 
most dreadful sufferings with stoicism.” 

“I shouldn’t mind putting up with a good deal of discomfort to 
be nursed by you,” said Bob, still harping on the same idea, and 
getting bolder as he began to feel more at ease. 

“Oh! no, you wouldn’t.” And she pursed up her little face till 
it wore a comically severe expression. I’m an awfully strict 
nurse and keep my patients in thorough order.” 

“TI hope we shall see a great deal of each other,” he said, visions 
of neighbourly visits, pleasant dinners, and delightful country rides 
with Miss Dot flashing across his mind’s eye. “ It will be so nice 
for us to be good friends.” 

“Very,” she replied with frank unconsciousness. “The worst 
of it is, father is generally so dreadfully busy, he hardly ever has a 
moment to himself. He was only saying to-day, that really we 
ought to call upon you.” 

“Who are we?” asked Bob, artfully endeavouring to find out 
of how many members Miss Lankester’s family consisted. 

** Mother and me. Father very seldom is able to come with us 
when we leave his paste-boards.” 

** Don’t pay me a formal visit,” he said eagerly. ‘I do so hate 
them. And—and—what day may I expect you?” He was 
making great strides towards intimacy. Somehow he felt as if 
he had known her all his life. 

I really can’t say exactly, Mr. Jarrett,” she replied, smiling at 
his empressement. 

“Come any non-hunting day. Tuesday, for instance. That’s 
to-morrow, isn’t it ?” 

“Very well, I’ll ask mother.” 

* Wait a bit, though. Why not come to dinner?” urged hospi- 
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table Bob. “It would be ever so much jollier.” Then, with a 
sudden burst of confidence, inspired by Miss Dot’s sympathetic 
manner, he added plaintively: “I can’t tell you how lonely I’ve 
been all this time. It will be a perfect godsend to me to have 
somebody to talk to.” 

“Don’t you find everybody remarkably talkative out hunting ?” 
asked Dot mischievously. 

‘No, very much the reverse. They seem a rum lot of fellows, 
at least, according to my way of thinking. I never met a duller, 
solemner set in my life.” 

Dot’s clear laugh rang out. It did him good'to hear it. There 
was something so genuine and so hearty*about her laughter. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “I perceive that either directly or in- 
directly you have been making the acquaintance of some of our 
great people.” 

“Yes,” he said savagely. ‘ They are very great, at all events in 
their own estimation. As for me, I confess I cannot see wherein 
lies their superiority over the rest of mankind. They are 
intolerably rude and entirely wanting in good manners.” 

Then he checked himself suddenly, feeling that he might 
possibly be committing an indiscretion, and that it was scarcely 
wise to abuse folk with whom Miss Lankester was probably 
well acquainted. For all he knew, they were perhaps personal 
friends of hers. 

“Forgive me,” he said, turning crimson. “I was forgetting 
that I might be hurting your feelings.” 

She smiled brightly, and when she smiled, Bob could not account 
for the attraction her face possessed. With the exception of the 
eyes, it owned no really striking feature, and yet he admired and 
liked her more than any girl he had ever seen. His own sisters 
were good-looking, but there was a subtle refinement about Miss 
Lankester which he felt was wanting in their case. Nevertheless, 
it was hard to define the difference. As for Lady De Fochsey, she 
seemed positively vulgar in comparison. 

“Pray don’t have any fear of hurting my feelings,” said Dot, 
with just a touch of satire audible in her clear young voice. “ We 
are only small fry; and such exalted personages as the Mutual 
Adorationites do not even condescend to know us. We regard 
their many virtues from a distance . 

“ The greater the better,” he interrupted. 

* But,” she went on more seriously, “ you must not condemn all 
Englishmen from the specimens you may have seen to-day. There 
are some ”—and a tender look illumined all her face—* who don’t 
live exclusively for their personal pleasure and consider it the 
chief and foremost object of existence. Men whose ideal is not 
mere amusement, but something worthier and nobler, and who see 
that work and work alone can bring out the grit and substance of 
a man’s character.” 
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Bob looked at his companion with growing interest. She spoke 
enthusiastically, and her views evidently coincided with his own. 
Young as he was, he had arrived at a philosophy of life which in 
substance was much the same. 

“You are right, no doubt,” he said. ‘And those are the men 
I thought and hoped I should meet overhere. Perhaps I expected 
too much.” And he gave a sigh of disappointment. 

“T don’t think so. You forget that those who represent the 
hunting-field mostly belong to the rich and consequently idle 
class: a class without professions, and which has no incentive to 
bring its higher faculties into play.” 

“ They look down upon a fellow,” said Bob bitterly, “because his 
clothes are different from their own, because he has not been born 
in England, and for a hundred and one different reasons, equally 
trifling. I am sharp enough to know what they think of me. 
They think me an ‘ outsider,’ and therefore cut me dead. It’s not 
pleasant being cut, Miss Lankester,” he concluded pathetically. 
“One can’t help feeling it, especially when, as in my case, you have 
always been brought up to look upon these men as brothers, and 
people of your own kith and kin.” 

“‘ Never mind,” said Dot soothingly. ‘Things may very likely 
improve after a bit, and in any case, you must not form your 
opinions too hastily. I only wish you knew a man P 

But she stopped short, and did not finish the sentence. A bright 
blush rose to her face, and Bob wondered inwardly what had caused 
it, whether some chance word of his had touched any secret chord. 

* Good-bye, Mr. Jarrett,” she said, after a somewhat prolonged 
pause, holding out her hand as she spoke. “ Here we are in the 
village. You cannot possibly mistake your way now, since if you 
go straight on for another hundred yards you will see the gates of 
Straightem Court. I turn down here,” pointing to a side road 
that branched off at right angles from the main one. 

‘“‘ Good-bye,” said Bob, reluctantly, detaining her little gloved 
hand decidedly longer than strict politeness demanded. “I’m 
tremendously obliged to you.” 

“* What for?” she asked, with the innocence of a child. 

“Oh! foreversomuch. I felt most awfully down in the mouth 
when you joined me at that beastly gate, regularly out of sorts 
all round, but thanks to your company I am pounds better 
already.” 

“IT am very glad to hear it, Mr. Jarrett. Please keep up your 
spirits, and don’t forget that we English, as a race, are not so bad 
as you seem to imagine.” 

“T except the fair sex,” he replied gallantly. “I think that 
English women—especially English girls—are perfectly de- 
lightful.” 

“Oh ! so you have made their acquaintance already, have you ?” 

* Yes,” he answered, raising his hat with the courtesy of an 
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Elizabethan knight. “I have met you, Miss Lankester. That 
is quite enough for me.” 

Her smooth, pink cheek turned just a shade pinker, but other- 
wise she took but little heed of the implied compliment. It did 
not ruffle her calm serenity. 

Dot Lankester was not a flirt. Never did there a girl exist less 
coquettishly inclined. The frank simplicity of her nature pre- 
vented her from seeing in every man a possible lover; besides, she 
was content to remain as she was. In her youth and innocence she 
believed firmly in platonic friendships. She was touched, too, by 
Bob’s confession of loneliness. She knew the big house, with its 
cold, formal rooms, and retinue of servants—knew it and shuddered 
at it. Some are born for grandeur, some are not. Dot’s idea of 
happiness was a small abode, little bigger than a cottage, and two 
softly-treading maids to wait upon her. She did not covet wealth 
or the pomp of this world. 

And so, she could fancy how dull and how home-sick the young 
man must feel, separated from all his relations, living alone in 
that great gray old place. 

It was not in her power to do much for him, but what little she 
could, she would. 

“ Before you go, do promise faithfully to come on Tuesday,” 
pleaded Bob, still holding her hand inhis. “Surely you need not 
treat me like a stranger or stand on ceremony.” 

She withdrew it gently, and with a little air of quiet dignity, 
which told him as well as actual words that he must not attempt 
to take any liberties. Ifthey were to be friends, the limits of their 
friendship must not be overstrained, especially on so short an 
acquaintance. 

“Thank you. I will tell my father and mother of your kind 
invitation, and an answer shall be sent this evening. Will that 
do?” shortening Mouse’s reins. 

“It will have to do,” he said, not feeling wholly satisfied, yet 
afraid to urge the matter further. 

“ Good-bye, then,” she said again, this time moving away at a 
fairly brisk trot. 

“Good-bye.” And cold and wet as Bob was, he reined in The 
Swell until Miss Lankester’s girlish form had completely dis- 
appeared from vision. 

Coming to him as she had done, in the midst of his distress— 
the only person during all that day who had treated him kindly 
and with commiseration—he felt ready to fall down and worship at 
her feet. His imagination magnified a hundredfold the service 
she had performed. 

So deeply does a very little sympathy sink into the heart of those 
whose sensibilities have been outraged and feelings wounded. 

At such times a few kind words will restore a man’s self-respect 
and make him the friend for life of the woman who utters them. 
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Only such words are dangerous, from the very fact that he is apt 
to think too much of them and to take them for more than they 
are worth. 

In Bob’s case, he immediately jumped at the conclusion, that as 
a specimen of a fair, frank English girl, utterly devoid of conceit 
or affectation, there were not many who could compare with Miss 
Dorothea Lankester. 

He had arrived at the age of four-and-twenty, and, strange to say, 
had never been seriously in love. The Australian maidens had 
failed to captivate his fancy, though perhaps the reason might have 
partly been that until now he was not in a position to marry. Be 
this as it may, those five minutes spentin Miss Dot’s society, her 
gray eves, and fresh young face, put some very strange and novel 
ideas into his head. ; 

He himself was startled by their presence and by the sudden- 
ness with which they took form and shape. Only yesterday he 
would have been the very readiest to Jaugh at such a thing as love 
at first sight. To-day he was by no means so sure that it was as 
idiotic and absurd as he had hitherto maintained. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


Hap our friend Bob not had the good fortune to encounter Dot 
Lankester when he did, he would most assuredly have been sunk 
in the lowest depths of despair on proceeding to review the results 
of the day, to which he had looked forward with such a large amount 
of youthful enthusiasm. Few pleasures equal the anticipation that 
they excite. When they do they are too short-lived to produce 
any substantial satisfaction. Only a few brief moments, snatched 
from the dreary waste of life, which we fain would lengthen if we 
could, but whose very brightness makes the dull, daily path seem 
darker in comparison. Every human being has an insatiate— 
perhaps a selfish—desire for happiness. It is all very well to 
philosophize, to preach wisdom, moderation and content. When 
we are first put into the worid, and are young and sanguine, we all 
of us expect something from it. We look uponit as a kind of fairy 
godmother, who will certainly grant our wishes and falfil our 
desires. It takes a good many years to learn the truth, and the 
learning is seldom pleasant. Some never learn it. The lesson is 
toohard. They cannot understand why, instead of showering good 
gifts upon her children, the world only robs them of their small 
possessions, and takes away with hard covetous hand, faith, hope 
and illusion. What then is left? Little save endurance. A 
growing apathy which renders the buffets of Fate a trifle less hard 
to bear, and a conviction of the pettiness of human strivings, 
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when opposed to the stern, resistless pressure of nature. A sense of 
defeat still hung over Bob. He was as sore morally as if he had 
been thoroughly thrashed for an uncommitted offence. Neverthe- 
less the remembrance of Dot’s innocent face, when she had looked 
up into his own and offered to lend him her cob, exercised a wonder- 
fully soothing effect upon his over-wrought nervous system. 

It contrived to render bearable what otherwise would have 
seemed wholly unbearable. For his heart was full of wrath when 
he reflected upon the reception accorded him by the master of the 
Morbey Anstead hounds and his friend General Prosieboy. It 
was useless trying to persuade himself that he did not care. He 
did care, and moreover very deeply ; although he declared inwardly 
that he was every bit as good as these men who affected to despise 
him. But it was not enough for him to know the fact, he wanted 
them to acknowledge it also. Besides, was he not their neighbour, 
and the owner of lands broad and goodly? Surely these latter 
entitled him to some consideration. 

In short, Bob was very angry, almost as angry as he had been 
when he had caught one of his cowboys red-handed in the act of 
torturing some cattle. From that day until this no such volcano 
had raged within his breast. He hardly realized what tumultuous 
passions he possessed. But if he was quick-tempered, he was not 
vindictive. 

By the time he had eaten a good dinner, comforted the inner 
man by flesh, and fowl, and wine, his anger gradually cooled. He 
was thoroughly warm again now, having as soon as the evening 
meal came to an end taken up his quarters in the smallest and 
cosiest sitting-room in the house, and ensconced himself in a 
luxurious arm-chair before a blazing fire, whose blue and yellow 
flames shot merrily up the chimney, licking its sooty sides with 
greedy avidity. 

A long day’s hunting in the open air, especially when accompanied 
by an increase of the physical temperature, gives birth to a gentle 
lassitude, which promotes dreams, and renders a state of do-nothing 
not only permissible but enjoyable. 

A man feels at such seasons that he has earned aright to repose, 
and nine times out of ten gives himself up to slumber, or, if not 
slumber, to quiet meditation which encroaches on the borderland 
of sleep. Bob began by going over all his experiences since the 
morning. He summed up the pleasures and the pains with almost 
morbid precision, trying hard not to detract from the former, or 
to exaggerate the latter. Butdo what he would the pains prepon- 
derated until, down the road of thought, his brain travelled as far 
as Miss Dot. 

There he came to a complete halt, almost as if he did not care to 
pursue his retrospections further, but was quite content to dwell 
upon the image conjured up by her frank face, bright eyes and 
soft fresh tints. 
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And all of a sudden it occurred to him, like a genuine flash of 
inspiration, that the big, desolate house, with its empty rooms, 
and uninhabited appearance, might wear a very different and more 
home-like aspect if presided over by a clear-headed, sweet-voiced 
mistress. What was wanting at Straightem Court was a gracious, 
feminine influence. He had felt it from the first moment he set 
foot inside the hall, but now there could be no doubt whatever about 
the matter. A man alone could not possibly keep authority in 
the household, or make the intricate wheels of domestic life run 
smoothly. How was he to order dinner, and add up the butcher’s 
book, and keep peace between the maid-servants ? There was only 
one answer to such a question, and that answer was—impossible. 
He could look after cattle and sheep, attend to the farm and 
stables, but as to ordering in legs of mutton and sirloins of beef— 
why he simply could not do it. He revolted at the mere thought 
of entering into such petty details. As for women, it was the 
business of their lives. Man-like it never struck him that the 
same “ petty details ” which worried him while he scorned them 
have rendered many a woman miserable, and laid a daily burden on 
her shoulders under the weight of which she often groans. 

But there is no escape for her. One of the chief uses of a wife 
is to lay the blame of everything that happens at her door. And 
for this reason, of all luxuries she is the greatest. It is so easy 
and so nice to be able to say in a loud, chiding voice, “ My dear, 
it is your fault. I told youto doit,” or,“ Why the dickensjhave 
you made such a regular mull of things all round ?” 

The responsibility is shifted, very conveniently, and the poor 
“luxury ’can only mumble feeble excuses and in her turn try to 
implicate Mary Anne or Susan Jane. 

Bob had had about ten days’ house-keeping, and already he 
wished to resign the situation. He told himself that with a nice 
little wife sitting opposite, even English dinners might prove enjoy- 
able. His imagination could not conceive of Mrs. Robert. P. 
Jarrett’s fascinations being put to a greater test, but he believed 
Dot would emerge from the ordeal triumphant. True, he was very 
young to think of marrying; indeed, up till now, he had always 
been a staunch advocate of the theory that men should have their 
fling—and a good one too—before settling down to jog-trot matri- 
mony. 

But it is astonishing how a pretty face and good eyes will revolu- 
tionize the most strong-minded male’s theories, crumbling them 
to the very dust with lightning-like rapidity. They can alter a 
man’s whole train of reasoning in a few seconds, and, more wonder- 
ful still, make him advance an entirely new line of argument. 
No deserter in action could possibly change front with greater 
speed or make more plausible excuses for his conduct. 

Bob, who hitherto had professed to be a confirmed bachelor, felt 
suddenly convinced that the proper thing to do, was to marry a 
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git! directly you saw one who you thought would suit you. Only 
ools shilly-shallied under such circumstances. 

The funny thing was how, after five short minutes’ conversation 
with Dot, he should have arrived at so momentous a conclusion as to 
believe that he had certainly discovered his affinity, and could not 
possibly be enchained by any other. 

How men can flatter themselves they know anything of a woman’s 
real character in such a brief space of time is marvellous, to say 
the least of it. And yet that they do so imagine is seen every- 
day of one’s life, and proved by the ill-asrorted and incongruous 
couples so frequently met with. A face endowed by nature with 
certain good points, a pink and white complexion and a nice 
expression, is quite sufficient to convince the lords of creation 
that they know the proprietor perfectly well. Just think of it! 
I know woman! that masterpiece of caprice, of fitful moods and 
sudden impulses; that coy, uncertain, changeable creature who 
does not even pretend to know herself, and who admits the varia- 
bility of her character. 

Oh! men, beware of your passions. They render you blind as 
the veriest mole that ever burrowed earth. For fully an hour Bob 
sat there musing rapturously on Miss Dot’s perfections. Then by 
degrees a sleepy inclination stole over him. At last he made a 
vigorous effort, and rising from the arm-chair, laid aside his pipe 
and went towards the writing table. It was some time since he 
had written to his mother, and she would be getting anxious if she 
did not hear from him. Therefore he sat down and inscribed the 
following letter : 


‘* DEAREST MOTHER, 

“T sent you a hurried account of my uncle’s sudden death 
and the altered circumstances in which it left me. Even now I 
can scarcely realize all that has happened, or appreciate what 1 
suppose most people would call my good fortune. I need not say 
that I wish you and my brothers and sisters to share in it. It is 
unnecessary attempting to describe Straightem Court to you, 
because of course you know it well. I will only mention that in 
size and grandeur it far exceeds my expectations. Indeed, I often 
think I should like the place better if it were not quite so big. 
Ten days have elapsed since my arrival, and I begin to doubt if I 
shall ever settle down. Everything seems so new and so strange— 
forgive me if I add so dull and so formal. There is a want of 
freedom here, a stiffness and a conventionality which produce a 
stifling effect upon me. People all seem to jog on in one little 
narrow groove, from which they either cannot or will not emancipate 
themselves. The consequence is there is very little real indepen- 
dence such as we see at home ; the ladies and gentlemen are very 
much to be pitied in my opinion; as far as I have had an oppor- 


tunity of judging, they are mere slaves to their establishments, 
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their institutions and their bodily comforts. They are like a flock 
of sheep ; if one treads a particular path they all follow, however 
inconvenient and ridiculous it may be. Appearances are evidently 
a great deal studied in this country; the verdict of the world 
carries much weight, yet in curious contradiction to this fact, the 
upper classes seem going to the dogs altogether. From what I 
gather, their morality is at a very low ebb. Even dukes and 
duchesses figure in the Divorce Court. There is a famous case 
going on now, some of the details of which would simply horrify 
you. Themen here have no veneration for women; it is dreadful 
the way they speak of them, and yet I am informed that in fashion- 
able society the women deserve all they get. But whether they 
do, or whether they don’t, it seems tome a mean, unmanly sort of 
thing to go about backbiting the poor creatures. You will think I 
have turned very censorious, so now fora change of subject. I went 
out hunting to-day for the first time; the sport is a grand one; 
I don’t believe there is another that can compare with it, and yet it 
seems odd too, wherein the pleasure consists of chasing a little red 
animal, and running the risk of breaking your bones, if not your 
neck, in the pursuit. But there are some things that don’t bear 
analyzing and, thank goodness! fox-hunting is one of them. May 
it never be picked to pieces by a herd of dissecting critics, for when 
it ceases to exist England’s day will be done, and she can take a 
back seat among the nations; so much for the glorious chase. 
You see what an enthusiast it has made of me. But the field! the 
people! those genial, jovial squires whose acquaintance I so 
longed to make; words cannot describe the insolence of their 
manners towards an unoffending stranger. To tell you how they 
treated your first-born, mother dear, would only pain you. There- 
fore I pass over my reception in silence. Suffice it that all my 
illusions are gone, I fear me, never to return. The question is, 
whether I shall be able to live amongst these people. And this 
brings me to an important point. How strange it seems having 
to communicate one’s plans by letter. At present it is horribly 
cold over here, and later on the climate becomes, if possible, worse. 
Now what I would propose is this. In the spring I must certainly 
return to Australia, if only to wind up affairs and hand over the 
farm to Dick. Instead, therefore, of you and the girls joining me 
at once, leaving warmth and sunshine and coming to frost and fogs, 
I am of opinion that it would be far wiser to defer your journey, 
until the winter is over. Then we mighi all travel back together. 
What do you say to this idea? To tell the honest truth, I feel as 
if my life here were an experiment. I may or I may not settle to it. 
In two or three months’ time I should be in a better position to 
judge whether you and the girls are likely to be as happy at 
Straightem Court as at home. We have been colonists so long 
that frequently I have misgivings as to our ever succeeding in con- 
verting ourselves into fine gentlemen and ladies of the orthodox 
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type. One needs to be brought up to it. To break up our dear 
old home before we are perfectly certain the new one will suit us, 
appears to me an imprudent act. For myself, it is quite on the 
cards that you may see me, at any time, return unexpectedly. I 
feel awfully homesick already, and miss you all most dreadfully. 
I never thought it would be possible to get so dead tired of one’s 
own society. Nobody has condescended to call upon me so far, 
except a couple of parsons, who both immediately begged for 
subscriptions to various charities. The County people seem a very 
stuck-up lot. I don’t wonder you preferred my father, and showed 
your good sense by running away from them. And now, dear 
mother, I am very tired and very sleepy, and must leave off. Give 
my love to Belle and Tottie, and the little ones, and tell Dick from 
me that I trust to him to look after you well in my absence. 
“ Ever your affectionate son, 
“ RoBerT P, JARRETT.” 


Not a word of Miss Lankester. Something made Bob shy of 
mentioning her name, even to those he confided in most. 

And yet he felt as guilty as if he were concealing a secret of 
vital importance. He re-read his letter, and made some trifling 
corrections. But when he came to the end a sudden impulse 
urged him to add: 

“T forgot to tell you that I am giving my first dinner-party 
to-morrow night. It is almost absurd to call it by such a name, 
since the company consist only of a Doctor and Mrs. Lankester 
and their daughter. They live in the village, and are my nearest 
neighbours.” 

Bob perused this postscript with considerable self-approbation. 
It satisfied his conscience and yet revealed nothing. He felt 
proud of having handled such a delicate matter with so much 
skill, for if, at any future time, there should be anything to tell, 
then he flattered himself that he had paved the way for telling it. 
At least; the name of Lankester would not burst like a bombshell 
upon the family circle. 

_As he sealed up his letter Charles brought in a note on a silver 
salver. 

It was from Dot. 

The contents were brief enough. 


“DEAR MR. JARRETT, 

‘‘ My father and mother wish me to thank you for your 
kind invitation, and to say that we shall be very pleased to dine 
with you to-morrow at half-past seven. 

“Hoping you feel none the worse for having got so wet, believe 
me, 
‘Yours sincerely, 
‘* DOROTHEA J.4NKESTER.” 
¥2 
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Only a formal note of acceptance, worded in polite but distant 
language, and yet Bob gazed at it with rapturous admiration. 

What a pretty handwriting she wrote! so clean, and neat, and 
thoroughly feminine. He liked the way she crossed her t’s and 
dotted her i’s ; there was a deal of character about them. And then 
he took to speculating how the signature would look if it were 
signed Dorothea Jarrett instead of Dorothea Lankester. 

Lankester was a fine, high-sounding name. The sort of name 
just suited for the heroine of a novel, but for all that there was 
something very pleasing about Jarrett. 

D. for Dorothea, and J. for Jarrett went well together—-very well, 
he considered. 

So, with his head stuffed full of strange new thoughts, this 
hitherto sensible young man went to bed, and—dreamt of Miss 
Dot ? 

Not he. 

He was far too tired and stiff to indulge in any trance-like 
visions. 

The dun cob, the gray eyes, the frank, innocent face, all faded 
from his mind as if they had been a mirage, and settling down 
between the sheets he slept like a top. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
GETTING UP A FLIRTATION. 


PuNCTUALLY at half-past seven next morning Bob was roused 
from his dreamless slumbers by Charles, who, after tapping at the 
door and receiving no response, entered the room majestically, and 
began pulling up the blinds with noisy clumsiness. 

* Hulloa! Charles, is that you? What’s the time?” yawned 
Bob. 

“Tt has just gone half-past seven, sir.” 

“By Jove! You don’t say so.” 

And before he was thoroughly awake Bob jumped out of bed, 
goaded by the knowledge that he had a journey to take. . After 
his experiences of the previous day the indifference to personal 
appearance which he had hitherto displayed vanished miraculously. 
He was prepared to admit that there might be something in clothes 
after all. Those soft snowy leathers and bright scarlet coats 
undoubtedly did set a man off. Until he had actually seen them 
with his own eyes he could not have realized how great an effect 
they produced. In fact, all Bob’s ideas on the subject of adorn- 
ment had undergone a complete transformation. He was now 
filled with a consuming desire to appear out hunting dressed 
precisely as his neighbours were dressed. 

Consequently he had decided to run up to town, and lose no time 
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in ordering a suitable stock of boots and breeches. Although he 
had said as little as possible about the discomforts caused by his 
attire, and the breaking of those elastic straps, he had been unable 
to prevent Charles from acquiring a tolerably accurate knowledge 
of the situation; and Charles had strongly advised and approved of 
his going to London and purchasing a proper hunting kit without 
any delay. 

“TI told you afore you went ’unting ’ow it would be, sir,” he said 
with a malicious chuckle. Consequently Bob had studied the 
Bradshaw, and discovered that if he rose tolerably early he could 
reach the metropolis a little after eleven o’clock and return in time 
for dinner. 

So he dressed hurriedly, ate an excellent breakfast, and by half- 
past eight was bowling along to the station in a light, two-wheeled 
cart, drawn by a hog-maned, fast-trotting pony. 

The morning was fresh and bright. 

The big, green fields on either side of the hedgerows were 
steeped in pale, yellow sunshine, not fierce and glaring as in the 
summer-time, but cool, light, clear, and refreshing to the eye. 
Every now and again a swift, dark cloud-shadow would come 
coursing along their emerald surface, for a few minutes converting 
all the vivid tints into a sombre grey. But as it raced ahead it 
was beautiful to behold the glory of leaf and blade bursting out 
afresh, appearing yet brighter and greener for their temporary 
obliteration. 

Big, black, limpid-eyed oxen stood close under the hedges, 
rubbing their broad, scurfy foreheads against the knotted twigs, 
and slowly but steadily boring apertures in the thick fences with 
their strong, polished horns. : 

Gay autumnal hues adorned the trees; red, brown and yellow 
combined to render their last span of life beautiful. Their tall, 
irreguiar tops towered up towards the faint blue sky, and in places 
where the leaves had already fallen, revealed the delicate network 
of their construction. _ As for the birds, they were twittering and 
chirping, flitting and alighting, almost as if the time of year had 
been March instead of November, forgetting that the winter was 
approaching with its cruel frosts, cold snows, and pitiless winds. 
They recked not of the future, wee, happy, thoughtless things! 
The present with its gladsome sunshine was all they cared about, 
believing that this one bright day would last for ever. 

As Bob drove along, the cool, bracing air bringing a healthy glow 
to his cheeks, he thought that never had he been out on so fair a 
morning. What struck him most was the astonishing greenness of 
everything. Here was nosign of drought or barrenness, but every- 
where the same verdant, fertile stretches of undulating pastures 
meeting the sky line and extending in all directions, far as eye could 
reach. It was a perfect harmony of blue and green, with a dash of 
yellow thrown in to give light to the whole. 
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Bob arrived at the station in good time, took his ticket, purchased 
a morning paper, and ensconced himself in a smoking-carriage. 

He waited thus some minutes, when beginning to wonder why 
the train did not start he put his head out of the window. Then 
for the first time he became aware of a commotion on the plat- 
form, which appeared to be caused by a dapper little female 
figure, enveloped in a thick Scotch ulster, that presently came 
tripping along as fast as it could move for a pair of brand new, and 
evidently extremely tight, hunting boots. 

“I’m late, dreadfully late,” cried an excited feminine voice, 
speaking in high, agitated tones. “There was a mistake about 
the horse-box. Put me in anywhere; I’m not at all particu- 
lar.” 

Bob had already filled and lit a favourite cherry-wood pipe. The 
next moment, to his no small discomfiture, he found the owner of 
the voice securely locked into his compartment by a stalwart, red- 
bearded guard. 

“‘ What an idiot that boy of mine is, to be sure!” exclaimed the 
fair one crossly, apparently too much flustered to notice that she 
was not alone, and evidently venting her wrath by giving utterance 
to it aloud. “TI declare if he didn’t go and take a ticket for 
Masterton, when I told him as distinctly as possible overnight 
that I intended hunting with the Gallopers to-day, instead of with 
the Seldom Kill hounds. I really think I shall have to give him 
warning. His stupidity is too great for anything.” 

So saying, she stood up and smoothed her ruffled plumes, 
buttoned up her ulster, and generally adjusted her toilette, 
the finishing touches of which had clearly been performed in a 
hurry. The train whistled, and moved slowly out of the station. 
She was jerked back into her seat, and Bob half rose to go to her 
assistance. 

The recognition was instantaneous. 

** Lady De Fochsey!” he exclaimed. 

“Mr. Jarrett!” she ejaculated on her side, in well-pleased 
accents, for Bob’s fresh, good-looking face had already made an 
impression upon her ladyship ont hunting, and she was deter- 
mined to get up a flirtation, in the hopes that that long deferred 
passion might possibly spring into life. “I do hope you will 
forgive my forcing my company upon you in this exceedingly 
unceremonious fashion, but the truth is, I was so abominably late 
that I really had not time to notice whether the guard put me 
into a smoking-carriage or not.” 

(As a matter of fact, she invariably chose one by preference, 
having a rooted dislike to the society of her own sex, but this 
idiosyncrasy she did not deem fit to mention.) 

“ Pray don’t apologize,” said Bob politely, knocking the tobacco 
out of his pipe with an alacrity more feigned than real. 

“Oh! Mr. Jarrett, why did you do that ?” 
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. : thought you might object to smoke. Nine ladies out of 
ten do.” 

“TIT don’t. Notinthe least. I assure you I’m quite accustomed 
to it. Besides”—casting a languishing glance at him from under 
her goldenish eyelashes—* you need not mind me, surely.” 

* I can’t help minding you,” he responded audaciously, having 
already decided that if he indulged in a few flowers of speech, 
there was not much fear of his meeting with a rebuff. “ You are 
far too charming to be ignored, wherever you may be.” 

She smiled encouragingly. This young man promised un- 
commonly well; better even than she had suspected. She had 
feared he might prove shy, but now she altered her opinion. If 
there was one thing she loved in this world, it was a good, honest, 
out-spoken admission of her charms. If only her admirers would 
keep on telling her that she was pretty, fascinating, divine, she 
could forgive them almost any impertinence. She was not very 
strait-laced, but flattery she must have. 

“When are you coming to see me?” she inquired coquettishly, 
in answer to Bob's remark. 

“When are you going to ask me?” he rejoined, giving up any 
attempt at reading the newspaper, and seating himself directly 
opposite to her. 

**T have asked you already, Mr. Jarrett.” 

“Only in a very general way. I don’t want to come and find 
you out. I should prefer your specifying a day, if you have no 
objection.” 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, “how punctilious we are, to be 
sure! Do you always stand on so much ceremony? One is not 
accustomed to it now-a-days.” 

“Yes,” answered Bob gravely, “whenever there is a pretty 
woman in the case, I would rather have five minutes’ chat with 
her alone than three hours in the presence of a dozen other men. 
The fact of the matter is, I’m covetous, and prefer not sharing my 
bone.” 

Lady De Fochsey was delighted. She thoroughly enjoyed this 
style of conversation, and moreover possessed the happy faculty of 
believing that where she herself was concerned men meant all 
they said, and were perfectly sincere in their professions of 
admiration. 

“Oh, you flatterer!” she said, shaking her blonde head play- 
fully at him, “you are trying to put me off with compliments, 
instead of settling a day for your visit. I call that too bad.” 

“Such an idea never entered my head,” protested Bob. ‘When 
is your ladyship at home?” 

“I’m always at home to my particular friends.” 

“And may I venture to think myself included in their number ?” 

“ Now, Mr. Jarrett, you want to know toomuch. That’s hardly 
a fair question.” 
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** Perhaps not,” he admitted. ‘I'll ask you another one instead. 
Tell me, is not Sunday generally supposed to be a good day for 
calling, or do your devotions prevent you from receiving gentle- 
men on that afternoon ?” 

“Oh! dear no, not at all.” 

“Ah! I’m glad to hear it. I was afraid you.might have some 
religious scruples on the subject.” He spoke with just a touch of 
sarcasm, which she detected and resented. 

*T do not know why you should have imagined anything half 
so foolish,” she rejoined tartly. ‘ And as for my religious scruples, 
I flatter myself that I possess neither more nor less than my 
neighbours. Perhaps you mayn’t believe me, but I always make 
a point of going to church every Sunday morning, if only for the 
sake of the example.” 

“One attendance franks you for the rest of the day, I pre- 
sume ?” said Bob, with a laugh. 

She recovered her good humour. It was a relief to find he was 
not disagreeably strict. 

“‘ Well, yes, it does, I confess.” 

* Ah! I thought so.” 

“For my part,” she said decidedly, “I can’t see the least harm 
in entertaining a few amusing people on a Sabbath afternoon.” 

“Neither can I,” he acquiesced, quite approving of the senti- 
ment. 

‘In that case, Mr. Jarrett, I shall expect you onSunday without 
fail.” 

“ How long an audience do you grant your admirers at a time, 
Lady De Fochsey? Ten minutes, quarter of an hour ?” 

She laughed her little, thin, artificial laugh. 

** You shall have a whole hour if you are good, and promise to 
come early.” 

“That I certainly will. The instant I’ve gobbled my lunch I 
shall set out.” 

“Do. TL live quite close to Straightem Court, Mr. Jarrett. Only 
about two miles; it’s nothing of a walk, and I hope you will come 
over often.” 

“Thanks, you are very kind. And I can assure you that were 
the walk ten times as long I should think nothing of the distance 
with such a reward awaiting me at the end of it.” 

She put out her foot, and glanced coyly down at it. It was a 
very pretty one, and she was quite aware of the fact, and saw no 
reason why other people should not become acquainted with it 
too. A clever woman always makes the most of her good points, 
and hides the bad ones. Lady De Fochsey was not a bit ashamed 
of her foot, no—nor of her ankle either. Thank goodness! they 
were both symmetrical and patrician, though her people were 
nobodies, and she herself was only in the position of a poorly paid 
companion, when Sir Jonathan had been smitten by her charms. 
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“ Really, Mr. Jarrett,” she said, in honied tones, “ you will quite 
turn my head if you will insist on paying me so many compli- 
ments.” 

It was a regular invitation to repeat the offence. At all events, 
Bob, who was no fool, construed her ladyship’s accusation as such, 
and construed it aright. 

“T don’t think it altogether fair to lay the whole blame at my 
door,” he responded, feeling more and more amused by her trans- 
parent coquetries, and evident desire to egg him on. 

“Why not ?” she inquired with a simper. 

“For the very simple reason that if that extremely pretty little 
head of yours were capable of being turned in such a manner, the 
mischief must have been done long since. I can only be one of 
many sinners.” 

“ Positively, Mr. Jarrett, if you go on talking in this foolish 
fashion, I shall have to impose a fine upon you,” she rejoined, her 
whole countenance beaming with delight. 

“Any fine imposed upon me by your ladyship would be 
rapturously accepted,” he said, not able to refrain from laugh- 
ter. 

Then thinking she might wonder at his mirth, and also that he 
had administered enough sugar—at any rate for the present—he 
added more seriously : 

‘“‘ By-the-by, where are you going to hunt to-day ?” 

“1? Oh! with the Gallopers. I get out at the next station——” 

“So soon ?” interrupted Bob, with a well-simulated sigh. 

“Yes, you ridiculous creature. So soon, and what’s more, 1 
shan’t have any too much time, as I have to ride nearly twelve 
miles to the meet.” 

“IT had no idea you were so determined a Diana. But won’t it 
make a very long day for you?” he inquired, wondering at her 
energy. 

“ It would, only, luckily for me, I am not coming home to-night. 
A great friend of mine, a Mrs. St. John, has asked me to stay at 
her house this evening. In fact, that was the principal reason 
why I determined to hunt to-day. I wanted to see the Gallopers, 
and I also wanted to attend a private séance, which is to take 
place to-night at Mrs. St. John’s.” 

“A what ?” echoed Bob, in tones of bewilderment. 

“A séance. Surely you must know what that means.” 

“ Not exactly. There are so many different kinds.” 


“Mrs. St. John is a firm believer in spiritualism,” 


explained 


Lady De Fochsey, “and she has invited a well-known medium 
down from town, on purpose to try and obtain some fresh mani- 
festations. Only a few chosen spirits are to be present.” 

“Do you go in for that kind of thing?” asked Bob, thinking 
what a queer mixture his companion was. 

“A little,” she answered, dropping her voice to a mysterious © 
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whisper. ‘Mind you don’t tell anybody. I don’t wish it known 
all over the hunting-field, but I’m developing psychic force.” 

“Oh! indeed, and pray how do you develop it ?” 

“T can’t tell you now. It would take too long, but I will some 
other time. Unfortunately I don’t get on very fast.” 

“ How’s that? Uncongenial influences?” . 

“Yes, partly,” she replied. “The difficult thing is that the 
electric current, which by many is supposed to be the foundation 
of all spiritualism, can only be communicated in my case by 
means of a kindred spirit.” 

** And do you mean to tell me that you have never come across 
one ?” asked Bob incredulously. 

She looked up at him with an odd, uncertain expression. 

“ No, Mr. Jarrett, I have not.” 

Then the blue eyes dropped suddenly, and she added hesi- 
tatingly : “ But—perhaps—I may now. Who knows?” and up 
went those azure orbs again, with the most infantine and innocent 
of looks. Somehow they seemed to go right through Bob, and to 
produce a most tncomfortable sensation, just as if he were being 
requested to perform some action which went against the grain. 
He reddened up to the very roots of his hair, and remained trans- 
fixed, as it were, until her gaze was withdrawn. What a queer 
little mortal she was! He couldn’t make her out at all. 

Did she intend to convey the idea that he was the kindred 
spirit whose advent had been expected and looked forward to for 
so many years? His modesty took alarm at the thought. 

And yet she was very pretty in her little, neat, got-up style, very 
pretty—and very, VERY amusing. Neverthelessso embarrassed did 
he feel by Lady De Fochsey’s words and more than gracious 
manner, that it was quite a relief when the train in which they 
were travelling rushed into a station, and the lady declared that 
she had arrived at her destination. 

‘“‘ How quickly the time has gone, to be sure!” she exclaimed 
regretfully, gathering up her skirt, her hunting crop and her 
worsted gloves. ‘I had no idea we were so near Millingboro’! 
It only shows what an agreeable companion you have been. 
Good-bye, Mr. Jarrett ; don’t forget to come on Sunday.” 

And she waved the tips of her fingers airily, and hopped out on 
to the platform before Bob had had time to recover his self- 
possession. 

‘Is there nothing I can do for you? ” he asked, with a sudden 
—_ of relief. “I will go and see after your horse-box if you 

ike.” 

“My dear, foolish young man, don’t think of such a thing. 
Why, your train starts again immediately. Ta! ta! And don’t 
lose your heart in the gay but vicious metropolis.” 

So saying Lady De Fochsey walked away, and as the train 
once more moved off Bob could hear a high-pitched feminine 
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voice, shorn of all its dulcet and melodious intonations, scolding 
away at an unfortunate groom. 

“ Phew!” he exclaimed, as he settled himself in his seat, and 
once more re-lit the cherry-wood pipe. “That woman’s a rum 
’un, and no mistake. Awful sport, though, if she weren’t quite 
such a humbug, and didn’t stare at you in such a funny way. I 
wonder what the deuce she means by it.” And then he thought of 
somebody who, he would stake his life, was as true and honest as 
the day ; somebody who did not look at men in that queer, 
equivocal fashion, who scorned petty artifices and unjustifiable 
means of rendering herself attractive, and who, on that very 
account, was a hundred thousand times more so. 

Fancy his talking to Miss Lankester in the free and easy style 
he had at once adopted when addressing Lady De Fochsey. He 
could imagine how wide the gray eyes would open with indignant 
amazement. 

And now that he was alone, and removed from her ladyship’s 
fascination, he even blamed himself for having been so familiar. 
The temptation certainly was great. It takes a very strong man 
to resist the advances of a good-looking woman. He may pick 
ever so many holes in her afterwards, but at the time, he can’t 
help feeling flattered and amused, and if she gives him an inch, 
takes a liberal ell. Masculine nature will out. 

Furthermore an irresistible sense of mischief had arisen within 
Bob’s bosom. It was fun—splendid fun, paying the vain little 
woman high-flown compliments and seeing the avidity with which 
she swallowed them; but, nevertheless, when he came calmly to 
review his own conduct, he was fain to admit that such silly, 
butterfly specimens of the female sex could not exist unless men 
encouraged them. 

It was the perpetual fostering of their vanity by speeches con- 
taining not a germ of truth, but which were accepted by the 
listener in perfect good faith, that was responsible for so painful 
and preposterous a pitch of feminine idiotcy. 

In his heart of hearts, despite her youth, position, and personal 
attractions, Bob felt repulsed rather than drawn towards Lady De 
Fochsey. She represented a type of womanhood which he both 
pitied and despised. And yet he did not for one instant believe 
that there was any real harm in her. She was only silly—very 
silly and frivolous. . 

But he experienced an uncomfortable conviction, that he had 
encouraged her to be even more silly and more frivolous, just for 
his own amusement. 

Was this right, or gentlemanly, or honourable ? 

He preferred not to answer the question. 

For he had sense enough, and good feeling enough to know 
that female credulity, vanity, and folly, all combined, in the 
absence of much heart and a total deficiency of head-piece, render 
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a woman one of the saddest spectacles on the face of this 


earth. 
As for what had been said between them, when one came to 


analyze the conversation, a single word summed it up. 
That word was rubbish—unmitigated rubbish from beginning 


to end. 
Yet, no doubt, this was the way people talked in polite society. 


(To he continued.) 











SOCIAL ECHOES. 
By MRS, HUMPHRY. 


NE of the most fashionable gatherings of the month assembled 
in the Opera Comique on the occasion of the first night’s re- 
presentation of “ Ariane,” the new play by Mrs. Campbell-Praed, 
adapted from her novel, “ The Bond of Wedlock.” The evening 
was fraught with a special interest, apart from the fact that Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere’s “first nights ” have of late become social and 
literary events of such magnitude as to render the demand 
for seats quite phenomenal. The book had made its mark, as 
being a clever and audacious protest against the marriage laws. 
The characters in it are by no means idealized. In not one 
of them does the authoress aim at that perfection which often has 
the effect of irritating erring beings who have thoroughly realized 
that to be perfect in any relation of life involves a strain of daily, 
hourly effort, to which they do not feel themselves equal. Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed’s heroine is chilly, exasperating, and irritatingly 
superior in her demeanour to her husband. Only when there 
is question of her child does she become all womanly and lovable. 
It is in her silence and her refined reticence that her fascination for 
the reader lies. This masterly quietude is lost in the play, where 
she is given smart speeches to make a@ la Lena Despard. But for 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s skill in interpreting the part, Ariane would 
thus lose much of the spectators’ sympathy, a sentiment more 
closely bound up with admiration than is commonly realized. 
Those in the audience who had read the book were anxious to 
know whether the blow on which the story turns would be ad- 
ministered on the stage, and if so, how it would be managed. 
Mr. Henry Neville got over the difficulty in the cleverest way 
possible. No one could fail to admire the art with which he ap- 
peared to bruise his wife’s arm and to fling her roughly on the 
couch, while in reality he hardly touched her. Another moot 
point was about the ending of the play. Eloquent as are the few 
last lines of the book in their calm demand for an estranged life, 
though “ good friends before the world,” the scene is in no sense 
dramatic. The husband is a man of the world, his wife a woman 
of culture and refinement. A few words quietly spoken and re- 
ceived with the courtesy of a bow, are enough to indicate the 
long years of estrangement that lay before them. But this would 
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not do for the stage. The question was: How would Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Praed finish her play with a situation sufficiently dramatic 
and striking ? This she very certainly has not failed to do. 
Could anything be much more dramatic than the wedding morn- 
ing, the happiness of bride and bridegroom as they sit by the 
warm hearth in contrast with the snow falling thickly without ; 
and then the entrance of the first husband with his revelations 
about the plot, the bride’s despair, the pistol shot, followed 
quickly by his suicide and her death ? 

And yet the book is much more clever than the play; chiefly 
for the reason that in the novel Ariane is much more sympathetic 
than in the dramatized version. As a silent sufferer from home 
miseries, from disgust at the meanness of her own father and the 
habits of her husband, her one spot of brightness is her child. 
When the crash comes, she refuses, in the play, to apply for a 
divorce because of the publicity which would affect this child— 
a girl. But when told that the law would give the husband 
power to take away her little girl and could actually make her 
live with him and his mistress, she at once yields and imme- 
diately consents to ask for a divorce. This is a point which 
seems to have escaped the critics. 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s acting in the first and the fourth acts is 
simply magnificent. Handicapped as she was on the first night 
by the fatigue of rehearsals, the strain of management ; harassed 
by the unseemly noise made by the occupant of a private box who 
has had opportunities of learning how to conduct himself as a 
gentleman, the actress thrilled the house in each scene, and more 
particularly in her magnificently impassioned declamation when 
she addresses her scheming father and depraved first husband. 
Delightfully natural is her childlike ery of appreciation when 
Smut, the beautiful poodle, plays his well-learned trick. Her 
dresses are, as usual, triumphs of millinery; the tea-gown, in the 
first act, is made of some soft white woollen fabric which hangs 
in classic folds ; the front is filled in from neck to feet with web- 
like frills of transparent crépe lisse in pale yellow; the sleeves are 
made of these frills. This fluffy style suits Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 
The gown in which she visits the Steinbocks’ studio is a triumph 
indeed. The outer part is precisely the tint of a wall-flower leaf 
with its numerous spikes of green. The inner portion, which is 
shown freely, is coloured like the brightest tint of a wall-flower. 
The contrast is admirable, and a huge bunch of shaded wall- 
flowers that she carries in her hand is an artistic addition to the 
whole. It was stated in the World that Mrs. Bernard-Beere wears 
a wig in “ Ariane,” but she does not. It would be foolish to cover 
up her beautiful hair. She never does so, except when playing 
in old comedies. 

“ Fascination,” at the Vaudeville, is a play to be seen. 

“The Guards’ Burlesque,” as played at Chelsea Barracks, has 
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been an enormous success, not only in the surprisingly excellent 
quality of the acting by the officers, but in the admirable manage- 
ment of the whole affair. Amateur theatricals would soon lose 
their stigma were all performances conducted as these have been. 
They were patronized by Royalty, and have been largely beneficial 
to the charitable cause to which the profits were applied. 

“H.M.S. Pianofore” is going capitally at the Savoy. The 
music sounds better than ever, despite the hackneying it has 
endured at the hands (or rather throats) of that very dreadful 
kind of criminal, the amateur musician. There is a delightful 
“go” about the opera. The “Ticket of Leave Man” is in a 
fair way to run on to the end of the season at the hitherto unlucky 
Olympic. The fair lessee may be congratulated on the fact that 
the long lane has at last found a turning, and her theatre will 
soon emerge from the cloud that has for so many years persistently 
hung over it. Mr. Clynds acts in the place of Mr. Henry Neville, 
who now commits murder and suicide nightly at the Opera 
Comique. 

For the little ones there is “ Puss in Boots” at Drury Lane, and 
at Hengler’s Circus a quite charming performance of “ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” supplemented by a very pretty spectacle called the 
Fairies’ Garden Party, the guests at which are of all nations and 
belong to every class of life, including, as they do, Prince Bis- 
marck, Mr. Gladstone, General Boulanger, and an Irish gentleman 
who dances a jig and flourishes the inevitable shillelagh. 

I mentioned amateur musicians just now, and again revert to 
the topic, not because I love it, but because the heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, and no one but myself can tell how much I have 
suffered of late from persons who think they can sing and others 
who fancy they can play. Only the other day a woman, who calls 
herself my friend, said: “ I know you are fond of music and I want 
you to hear Miss Blank sing.” My love for music was a very good 
reason why I should not hear Miss Blank sing, and it would have 
been a great relief to my feelings to have said so, after having 
heard the hard breathing which the young lady called singing. 
An occasional squeal on a note beyond her register did not tend 
to make matters better. On such occasions I always envy 
Carlyle’s delightful aptitude for ignoring other persons’ feelings, 
and expressing his indignation as freely as though they were not 
there. Was it not he who, at a dinner party, having heard a 
rather ignorant person complacently betray his ignorance on some 
subject, said, in a dreadful pause: “ Puir phantasm!” directing 
the withering remark to its correct destination by a glance which 
may be well imagined. 

If only these would-be singers could be persuaded that the 
human voice needs a certain amount of training, they would at 
least be in the position of realizing their own defects and might 
even be set on the road to repair them. I wish they could every 
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one have heard the absolutely perfect manner in which Miss Liza 
Lehmann sang a little French chanson at Mr. Broadley’s At 
Home in his charming little cottage last Friday. Her voice is 
deliciously sweet and true, and her method of producing it dis- 
plays the highest skill. Beyond all this, there is the rare charm 
of expression. To hear her sing “ Je t’aimerais ” is a delight to 
the true lover of music ; and I hope I shall, before long, enjoy 
the privilege of hearing her sing something else. 

At some of our theatres, it may be gently hinted, the intervals 
are rather long, almost as much so as is the fashion at Parisian 
theatres. Hitherto we have managed these things better in 
England. Or is it our commercial instinct as a nation of shop- 
keepers breaking out in a fresh place? Could it by any possibility 
be a preconcerted arrangement between the management and the 
kindly folk who advertise on the play bills, so that the long waits 
may give the audience time to read about Messrs. Oetzmann’s 
artistic furniture, Egyptian Beauty cigarettes, and the charms of 
Liquid Sunshine rum, which, I suppose, is the flavouring used in 
the excellent ices of that name which are to be had of the Horton 
Ice Cream Company, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 

We are all looking forward to the Italian Exhibition over which 
Mr. Whitley is at present working so hard. He has been suc- 
cessful in engaging the King of Italy's co-operation, and this is an 
enormous step in the right direction. I wish he could induce 
beautiful Queen Margherita to visit the exhibition and illuminate 
our misty atmosphere with her gracious presence. To judge from 
the results of Mr. Whitley’s energies at the Wild West, even this 
would seem to be by no means a task beyond his powers. We 
English all love Italy, even before we read our sweetest singer’s 
“Casa Guidi Windows.” To use her own expressive phrase, Mrs. 
Barrett Browning was “ our Italy of women,” and through her eyes 
we seem to see the lovely land. No one who has read her “ Aurora 
Leigh” can quite believe that Florence has never been seen of his 
own very eyes; so distinctly do the poetess’s word-pictures bring 
the city before our mental vision. 

Viva Italia a Bromptonia occidentale ! 

With the beginning of the season come rumours of all kinds of 
new and delightful fashions in gowns, bonnets, coats and hats. 
The ateliers of Worth, Redfern, Félix, and a host of others, are 
alive and busy with new “notions,” and the arduous task of 
realizing the conceptions of form and colour haunt busy brains. 
Even we, in our small way, can but too clearly realize the 
difference between a dress as it appears to our imagination and 
as it emerges from the hand of our maids, in these days of home- 
dressmaking, aided by the Scientific cutting, draping, and fitting, 
which has been such a boon to the owners of shallow purses. 





